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THE ARCHITECTURAL LITERATURE OF FRANCE: A BRIEF 
HISTORICAL SKETCH AND REVIEW. 


ONE of the comparatively small, semi-public libraries of the United Kingdom pre- 
serves a more valuable collection of French works on Architecture, or, as the men 
of the Renaissance called it, the Art of Building, than that of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects ; and the fact is largely due to the happy relations which have 


existed, since the foundation, between the Institute and its distinguished Honorary Corre- 
spondents in Paris and the great cities of France. Many of these books contain an autograph 
letter, a dedicatory inscription, a compliment of some sort, which afford a gratifying reminder 
of the donors whose names are familiar to their colleagues in this country, belonging as they 
do to the history of Architecture during the current century. To treat here of this important 
section of French literature is now attempted, the subject to be distributed under three heads : 
comprising, first, its Source of inspiration and Pioneers ; secondly, its Masters and Arbiters ; 
lastly, its Professors and Bookmakers. The story, both interesting and comprehensive, is full 
of inconsistencies and contradictions: of one age’s undoing and reformation, of another’s pro- 
gressive developments and ultimate retrogression, of a third’s stagnation and subsequent 
revivals, all tending to accentuate the human affinities of Architecture—to show that the life 
of historic monuments resembles the life of humankind. And if, according to Swift, one 
registered all a man’s opinions upon love, politics, religion, learning, beginning from his youth 
and so on to old age, what a bundle of inconsistencies and contradictions would appear at 
last! It is the same with the records of centuries, whether told in stone or printed on paper. 
Forty years ago Viollet-Le-Duc said that French artists, to their shame, rushed through 
France to Rome, never opening their eyes until they had reached Genoa or Florence ; 
and that they returned to Paris with portfolios full of random sketches of Greek, Roman, and 
Italian works, without having set foot in an historic building of their own country. Nor, until 
the current century had run a third of its course, did Englishmen think it worth their while to 
stop at French cathedral-towns for study. In the last century they, too, hurried on to Italy ; 
or if, like Wren a century earlier, they were prevented from going further east than Paris, 
they had no eyes for Notre-Dame and Saint-Denis, for the remnants of Cluny and Vincennes: 
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But the whirligig of Time has its revenge among British architects to-day. Many of 
those who, a quarter of a century ago, could see no architectonic beauties in France, except in 
her medieval monuments, now admit that the architecture of the Bourbon dynasty has, not 
only inherent merits, but almost a right to be called national—the very men who, in the 
sixties, looked contemptuously on a tower by Philibert de L’Orme, a palace by Serlio, a chateau 
by the elder Mansard, but to whom a village church, a castle and an abbey in ruins were then 
idols it would have been irreligious not to admire. And who shall say that these inconsistencies, 
these contradictions, have done hari? Amusing as they may be, perhaps, to a few who are 
on their way out of the world—damaging as they have been to the course of progressive 
architecture—architects are gainers thereby in knowledge and learning. The mature, practical 
philosophy of Bacon anticipated Swift, and left him an answer, written two centuries earlier, in 
the words: ‘* Doth any one doubt that if there were taken out of men’s minds vain opinions, 
“flattering hopes, false valuations, imaginations as one would and the like; but it would 
‘leave the minds of a number of men poor, shrunken things?” And so to the point, with 
a sketch, however cursory and imperfect, of French architectural literature-the best and, 
although founded on the works of the Roman author and his Florentine exponent, the most 
original and suggestive that the world has known. 


I. ITS SOURCE OF INSPIRATION AND PIONEERS. 


The man may be thought rash, in these enlightened times, who ventures to assert that 
if Alberti had not written De Re Adificatoria, if his book had never been printed, nor Jean 
Martin's translation published, France would have seen no architectonic revolution in the 
sixteenth century. It may perhaps be more reasonable to assume that if those pregnant 
events had not occurred, the rise of architectural learning would have been retarded; and 
there is abundant authority for the assumption that Literature was the first and most 
potent factor of the Renaissance. For in spite of the practical architect, Serlio, who, 
born at Bologna in 1475, died at Fontainebleau in 1552, after a long sojourn in France 
—in spite of the Italian Vignola, who died in 1573, and who, though he spent only two 
years in France, and whose name is still a household word with her architects, was hardly 
known to them until the latter half of the seventeenth century—the great theoretical work 
of Alberti exercised an influence over the French only less in degree than it had previously 
exercised over his countrymen. ‘There were men of architectural learning in Italy before 
Palladio (1518-1580) who may be said to have consolidated the Italian Revival; but Phili- 
bert de L’Orme, who died in 1570, and the first Du Cerceau, who died in 1585, had no 
predecessors among their compatriots. Michelangelo and Serlio, Vignola and Palladio, 
Philibert de L’Orme and Du Cerceau, were contemporaries; but more than a hundred years 
intervened between the birth of Alberti and their arrival at years of discretion. Pierre Lescot, 
who is credited by Quatremére de Quincy with the design of a portion of the Louvre,* was 
also a contemporary of Philibert de L'Orme; but he has left little, except a reputation, to 
varrant the connection of his name with that of his illustrious countryman. 

No attempt is here made to undervalue the influence of Bramante in the great inter- 
national movement known as the Reformation or Renaissance, supported as it was by the 
travels of Frenchmen in Italy and the migration of Italian artists to France. All that is 
here suggested is stated with full knowledge of Baron von Geymuller’s Paper on ‘ The School 
‘of Bramante’’ and with due deference to the opinions of its learned author.t But he has 
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produced no absolute evidence to show that Bramante (1444-1514) ever put on record the 
precepts and principles which guided the design and construction of the buildings attributed to 
him. The indirect influence exerted by Bramante upon the evolution in France of the Styles 
Louis XIT, and Francois I. was mainly due, it may be assumed, to Serlio, who was the pupil 
ot Baldassare Peruzzi, and who inherited his Papers or “ secrets,” Peruzzi having been one 
of Bramante's draughtsmen while designing St. Peter’s. ‘I have come to the conclusion,” 
says Baron von Geymiiller, ‘that the number of these pioneers may be reduced to three, 
“namely, Brunellesco, Alberti, and Bramante.... A part of Brunellesco continues in 
“ Alberti; and though sometimes Bramante goes back to Brunellesco, it is Alberti principally 
‘‘ who inspires a part of Bramante’s compositions.” 

Alberti (? 1404-1484) wrote in what is now a dead language. In his time, and for a 
century after, Latin was read and understood, not only by scholars both cleric and laic, but also 
by the polite world; and it may be fairly assumed that Philibert de L’Orme, who was ‘“ Con- 
‘ seiller et Ausmonier ordinaire ” of King Henri LI., as wellas ‘‘ Abbé de Sainct-Eloy-lez-Noyon 
‘et de Sainct-Serge-lez-Angiers,” had studied the work of Alberti, with that of Vitruvius, in 
the original. In any case he lived for some twenty years after both had been rendered into 
French, and published in Paris; while his writings prove his acquaintance with those of the 
Florentine, his solid works of construction, his inventions, show that he had also studied the 
Roman author. Quatremére de Quincy attributed the renewal of ‘ good taste ”’ in architecture 
to Alberti, whom he placed in the foremost rank of those who contributed to the revival of 
the Arts; and he defined the position of Philibert de L’Orme as the first who introduced 
that taste into France. Perhaps some one—it is nearly seventy years ago, little more than 
a generation removed from the reign of Queen Guillotine—may have spoken ill of the Renais- 
sance, when, as Mr. Ruskin wrote in 1853, ‘‘ half the intellect of the age was absorbed in the 
“ base sciences of grammar, logic, and rhetoric: studies utterly unworthy of the serious labour 
“ of men, and necessarily rendering those employed upon them incapable of high thoughts or 
‘noble emotion.”’ Perhaps the Seerétaire Perpétuel of the Académie des Beaux-Arts may 
have felt that architectural learning required support against the rough shafts of master- 
masons and artificers who, in the fifteenth century and earlier, reared barbarous edifices in 
the flamboyant and ogival styles. It was even an innovation, on Quatremére de Quincy’s 
part, to go so far back as the first half of the sixteenth century for a French architect, the 
genus having only come into academic existence in the seventeenth. Voltaire consistently 
omitted to praise the pioneers of classical art under Francois I. and Henri II., and under 
Catherine de’ Medici. He contented himself, in the Sitcle de Louis Quatorze, with a reference 
to the very great architects of the time of Marie de’ Medici, who built the Luxembourg “ in 
“the Tuscan taste, to honour,” he added, ‘‘ her own country and embellish ours.” But 
Voltaire—whose respect for the first learned translator of Vitruvius, Claude Perrault, the 
physician whom Boileau “osa vouloir rendre ridicule,’ is made memorable by those words— 
had probably never heard of Philibert de L’Orme’s literary works. True, he did say that 
Francois encouraged, in the erection of his public monuments, some savants, but that they 
were only savants; and that the King had some architects who were neither Michelangelos 
nor Palladios. But his words prove him to have been blind, and most excusably blind, to 
the beauties of the Chateaux of the Loire and of a host of similar edifices then erect in 
France. 

The edition (80. Paris, 1512) of De Re -Edificatoria in the Library is bound up with the 
Opus Historie of Paulus Orosius, printed in Paris in 1517. The volume was presented by the 
late Charles Texier, an Honorary Correspondent, who, during the Presidentsip of Dona ds on 
(1863-65), was in constant communication with the Institute; and who, in 1867, rece ¢ t 
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toyal Gold Medal. The characteristic letter to Donaldson, with which Texier accompanied 
his donation, preserved in the book itself, is worded thus : 
Londres le 4 juillet 1863. 

Monsteur LE PrRESIDENT,—J’ai l’honneur de faire hommage i l'Institut, pour étre déposé dans sa 
3ibliothéque, d’un ouvrage qui pourra intéresser nos collégues : c’est |’Edition princeps du Traité de 
l’Architecture par Léon Baptiste Alberti, imprimée en 1517,* suivie de Vhistoire universelle de Paul 
Orose en sept livres. Un passage de cet auteur [Paulus Orosius] qui n’a pas été assez remarqué prouve 
que les anciens étaient mieux renseignés sur le cours du Nil que nous ne le croyons généralement. Voici 
ce passage qu’il est curieux de comparer avec la Carte dressée par les intrépides voyageurs auxquels on 
doit la connaissance exacte de cette source :—“ Liber primus, folio iii. . .. Fluviumque Nilus qui de 
‘“litore incipientis maris rubri videtur emergere in loco qui dicitur Mosylon: deinde diu ad occasuz 
‘ profluens faciens insulam Meréen in medio sui: novissime ad septentrionem inflexus tempestivisque 
“unctus incrementis plana Agypti rigat. Hune aliqui auctores ferunt haud procul ab Atlante habere 
‘‘fontem et continuo harenis mergi: inde interjecto brevi spacio vastissimo lacu exundare, «c.”’ Ce 
passage comparé i la Carte dressée par MM. Grant et Speke ne manque pas d’exactitude ; il avait 
jusqu’’ ce jour été regardé comme une fiction de l’auteur. 

Agréez, Monsieur le Président, l">hommage de mes sentimens respectueux et dévoues. 

CHARLES TEXIER. 

The earliest French translation of Vitruvius is a folio published in Paris in 1547, the 
work of Jean Martin, who was Cardinal Lenoncourt’s secretary in the time of Henri IL, and 
who states “‘to the reader’ that he translated Vitruvius for workmen and others who did not 
understand Latin. Numerous editions of the Roman author, in the original Latin, were 
published in France before Philibert de L’Orme’s own works appeared in print: for instance, 
at Lyon, Philibert de L’Orme’s own city, in 1523 and 1552; at Strassburg in 1543 and 1550; 
at Paris in 1545. But, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, it was not necessary for a 
master’s literary treatises to be printed and published in order to be known—at least to his 
immediate followers and pupils. Collections of MSS. were then transmitted from father to 
son, from master to apprentice. By such means the so-called secrets of Art were confined to 
families of artists, bequeathed and inherited from generation to generation in the same 
family. Witness that of the Du Cerceau, as described by Baron von Geymuller. The manu- 
seript of De Re Avdisicatoria, which was not published, even in the original, until after Alberti’s 
death, had been probably studied by his pupils during their master’s lifetime. Jean Martin’s 
translation of it into French, entitled L’Architecture et Art de bien bastir du Seigneur Léon 
Baptiste Albert, Gentilhomme Florentin, divisée en dix livres, is a folio published in Paris in 
1553, after the death of the translator, and some sixty years at least after Alberti’s death. 
The Library copy, which was purchased last year from a Parisian bookseller, happens to 
bear the name of Chenavard, a distinguished architect of Lyon, and an Honorary Corre- 
spondent, who died a few years ago. 

Vitruvius appeared quaint even to an architect-scholar like Alberti, who grieved that 
the great and noble instructions of ancient authors should have been lost by the injury of 
time. Scarcely any had escaped the general wreck but Vitruvius, who wrote, says Alberti, 
what must have seemed Greek to the Latins, and to the Greeks Latin. Yet it was plain, 
he continues, that Vitruvius wrote neither Greek nor Latin, and that he might almost as well 
have never written at all, since no one could understand him. And Alberti, as if to show that 
he would not be beholden to an illiterate like Vitruvius, nor even to Pliny and Varro, whom 
he quotes in his third Book (ch. 16), declares that he has learnt much more from the 
existing edifices of the ancients than from their writings. He gives an instance of his habit 


* Texier has confused the date of Paulus Orosius’s work, August 1512 
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of observation in his fifth Book (ch. 12), when discoursing of ships, with which the danger 
incorporate and innate, he says, arises either from the design or from the timbers, adding— 
‘“‘T have observed by means of Trajan’s ship, which while I was writing this treatise was dug 
up out of the Lake of Nemi, where it had lain under water above 1,300 years, that the Pine 
and Cypress wood which was in it had remained surprizingly sound. It was covered on the 
“ outside with double planks, done over with Greek pitch, to which stuck a coat of linenn 
“ cloth, and that again was plated over with sheets of lead fastened on with brass nails.”’ * 
There was not, he says in his sixth Book (ch. 1), the least remnant of any ancient structure 
that had any merit in it but what he examined, to see if anything was to be learnt from it ; 
thus he was continually searching, considering, measuring, and making drawings. 

Alberti laughs at the Vitruvian conception of an architect. To expect him to be a pro- 
found lawyer in order to know the rights and wrongs of conveying water, or of easements, or of 
party-walls and boundaries, seems to Alberti absurd; but drawing and mathematics, in his 
opinion, are as necessary to an architect as a knowledge of feet and syllables is to a poet. He 
would have an architect always appear to consult convenience in the first place, even though 
at the same time his principal care is ornament; and would not allow him to be so far carried 
away by the desire of glory as to rashly attempt anything new or unusual. ‘The “ base science 
“of logic” held such possession of Alberti that he could not avoid blaming a man who, 
without being forced to it by necessity, drew a wall crooked and askew, devoid of rule or 
method: a mark of confusion, absurdity, and adventure. He dismisses an opinion which 
would seem to have been expressed even in his time, that the form of structures should vary 
according to every man’s particular taste or fancy, and not be tied down by rules of art; and 
he sums up with the authoritative expression of opinion (Bk. VI. ch. 2) that all arts were 
begotten by chance and observation, nursed by use and experience, improved and perfected 
by reason and study. Although he deprecated the fashion of those in his time who, when 
they erected a new building, followed the whims of the moderns, instead of seeking direction 
from ancient and nobler works, he would not commend the age, about two hundred years 
earlier—the thirteenth century—when people seemed, he says, to have been infected with a 
kind of general craving to build lofty watch-towers. Hardly a common householder, he ex- 
claims, even in the meanest villages, then thought he could live without a turret. Towers 
and battlements, he urges t—and here the base science creeps in just as it does now among 


— 


* Leoni’s translation, p. 91. See Library Catalogue, ‘a square superstructure like a little Chapel, in breadth 
Architecture, Painting, and Statuary; translated into “twice the height of the basement, and as high as broad, 
Italian by C. Bartoli; and into English by J. Leoni. ‘against which, we may set three, four or five orders of 
3 vols. fo. Lond. 1726. See, also, Mr. Tavenor Perry’s ‘Columns, in the same manner as in Temples. Over this, 
account of recent discoveries at Nemi, in the JournnaL, “we make our Rotondas, which may even be three in 
pp. 77-81. “number, and which from the similitude of the several 

+ Alberti is not opposed to the erection of towers in ‘shoots in a cane or rush, we shall call the joynts. The 
their proper place and for a definite object. Onthe con- ‘height of each of these joynts shall be equal to its 
trary he gives his conception of what they should be com- ‘breadth, with the addition of one twelfth part of that 
posed as follows: “ breadth, which twelfth part shall serve as a basement 

“ But whoever would erect a tower best fitted for resist- “to each joynt. The breadth shall be taken from that 
“ing the injuries of age, and at the same time extremely ‘square Chapel which we placed upon the first base- 
“ delightful to behold, let him upon a square basis, raise ‘ment, in the following manner: dividing the front of 
“a yound superstructure, and over that another square ‘that square Chapel into twelve parts, give eleven of 
*‘one, and so on, making the work less and less by de- “those parts to the first joynt; then dividing the diameter 
“ erees, according tothe proportions observed in Columns. “of this first joynt into twelve parts, give eleven of them 
‘‘T will here describe one which I think well worthy imita- _“ to the second joynt, and so make the third joynt a twelfth 


part narrower than the second, and thus the several 


“tion. First from a square platform rises a basement in 
‘ joynts will have the beauty which the best ancient archi- 


‘height one tenth part of the whole Structure, and in 


‘breadth one fourth part of that whole height. Against “tects highly commended in Columns, namely, that the 
“this basement, in the middle of each front stand two ‘lower part of the shaft should be one fourth part thicker 
“Columns, and one at each angle, distinguished by their ‘than the upper. Round these joynts we must raise 


* several ornaments, in the same manner as we just now ‘Columns with their proper ornaments, in number not 
‘appointed for Sepulchres. Over this basement we raise “less than eight, nor more than six; Moreover, in each 
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living men—are altogether inconsistent with the peaceable aspect of a well-governed city. 
Nor does he approve of doors enriched with gold and ivory, or with statues, as described by 
historians and poets ; so heavy that they cannot be opened without a multitude of hands, and 
such a noise as to terrify the hearers. Facility in opening and shutting a door was, to his 
mind, better than any weight of magnificence attached to it. Furthermore, he prefers de- 
tached pictures within a building to paintings upon the wall itself; statues to him are better 
than pictures, though he can look upon a good picture with no less pleasure than he reads a 
cood history. He approves of inscriptions upon walls—precepts which serve to make men 
more modest, useful, and virtuous, such as, to quote him in translation, “ Be what you would 
‘be thought,”’ “ Love if you would be beloved,” and the like. Balconies in the front of a 
house are, in his opinion, beautiful; but he would never permit the erection, on a private 
house, of such a pediment as might rival the majesty of a temple. 

It is difficult, after reading Alberti’s Art of Building, to realise the fact that he died 
more than four hundred years ago. As Cicero is more modern in many of his thoughts 
and aspirations than the most enlightened of Medieval scholars—at least those of 
Western Europe—so is Alberti a man of to-day when compared with Pugin, or even Viollet- 
Le-Due. How often have his utterances been repeated within living memory! And they 
have been unconsciously repeated, in many instances, for the purpose of condemning the 
very style or method of architecture which the Florentine Vitruvius used his great powers to 
popularise and re-establish. 

The Library possesses no complete edition of Serlio’s literary works, as they appeared in 
the course of the sixteenth century. The copy of the folio edition published at Venice in 
1551 wants the sixth and seventh Books, the latter being, it is well known, exceedingly rare. 
Another copy, which was formerly at Hamilton Palace. and is now in the possession of the 
present writer, contains not only the same five Books, but also the “ extraordinary ” Book of 
thirty doors (which ultimately became the sixth Book), bound up together in the original 
Venetian cover. It is fully described in the Appendix [pp. 156-157]. But the Institute 
is richly endowed with a curious copy of the complete quarto edition published at Venice in 
1619, which was presented in 1849 by Mr. John J. Cole, then of Lambeth, a Fellow of the 
Institute and now retired from practice. His letter of presentation, addressed to Professor 
Donaldson, states that this copy of Serlio belonged to Inigo Jones; then to Webb, his pupil ; 
then to a certain Churchill (perhaps the one associated with Wren at Chelsea); then to 
Sir James Thornhill; and at length to Peter Nicholson. Thornhill’s signature is on the 
title page, and he is said to have written on the fly-leaf facing it, “‘ This was Inigo Jones’s 
“book, &e.”” A further inscription, by a different hand, states: “This book is now the 
“ property of P. Nicholson, 1813 ’’—the author, it may be assumed, of the Principles of Archi- 
tecture (1795-98), of the Dictionary (1819 and 1835), and of other well-known works. The 
book, moreover, is full of MS. notes, not unlike those on the celebrated copy of Vitruvius 
(4o. Venice, 1567) by Daniel Barbaro, in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire and now at 











* joynt, as also in the square Chapel, we must open lights =‘ last story shall be a circular Portico of insulate Columns, 
‘in convenient places, and niches with the ornaments ‘open for passage every way; the length of these Columns, 
‘suitable to them. The lights must not take up above  ‘ with their intablature, shall be equal to the diameter of 
“half the aperture between Ci nd Column. The “this Portico itself,and that diameter shall be three fourths 
“sixth story in this Tower, which rises from the third ‘of the square building, on which it stands. This circular 
* Rotonda must be a square Structure, and its breadth and = * Portico shall be covered with a Cupola. Upon the angles 
‘height must not be allowed above two third parts of that “of the square stories in these Towers we should set 
‘third Rotonda. Its ornament must be only square ‘“ Acroteria equal in height to the architrave, freze and 
* Pilasters set against the Wall, with arches turned over ‘cornice which are beneath them. In the lowermost 
* them, with their proper dress of capitals, architraves and  *' square story, placed just above the basement, the open 
“the like, and between pilaster and pilaster, half the ‘area within may be five eighths of the outward breadth,”’ 


‘break may be left open for passage. The seventh and Bk. VIII. ch. 5 (Leoni’s translation). 
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Chatsworth. Mr. Cole’s kind thought that the book “should find a resting place at the 
‘* Institute’ ought to be properly appreciated. 

Serlio’s literary and graphic performances are eminently practical. Like Alberti, he 
abuses Vitruvius because the latter’s instructions do not always agree with some of the 
antiquities he has examined. In his fourth Book (Edition 1611, translated out of Dutch 
into English), which is entitled, “‘ Rules for Masonry, or Building with Stone or Bricke, made 
“after the five maners or orders of Building ...: and thereunto are added examples of 
* Antiquities ; which, for the most part, agree with the instructions of Vitruvius: with some 
“Figures more, added unto them, which were not in the first, and some devices of the 
* Author, &c.,” Serlio suggests methods, and devises means of using ‘ old materials.” These 
serve to show not so much the evolution of design as the manner in which it was influenced 
by the wealth of examples—in theatrical phraseology, ‘ properties’’—at the disposal of 
architects, artists or workmen, painters and sculptors, in his time. ‘lake, for instance, the 
following advice, which might have caused a shudder among the sensitive members of a 
Society for the Protection of Antiquities if any had existed in the sixteenth century :— 
‘‘ Sometime, as is said, a workeman shall find a great number of Columnes, but so low, that 
“they will not reach high enough for his worke, if he cannot helpe himselfe therewith, and 
‘apply such members, to serve the building which he hath in hand: therefore if the height 
‘of the Gallery [ veranda, colonnade, or open ground-storey | riseth higher then the Columnes, 
“then in the middle of the Facie (/uccia) you may make an Arch, being upholden by the 
‘ Architrave, which shall bee above the Columnes, which Architrave shall be the Impost or 
“upholding of a round roofe (fo. 42). He then proceeds to state that this “round roofe ”’ is 
to be groined, and that metal rods are to be inserted in the middle of the columns at their 
top, and that chains are to be fixed on them and carried to the solid wall behind—giving 
plans and elevations of two or three examples of the kind. 

In his second Book Serlio is a little magniloquent, for he will not trouble himself to 
discuss what ‘‘ Perspective’ is. He hints, as it were, that the profound Euclid (i profondis- 
simo Euclide) writes darkly of the speculation thereof. Although he is fond of rushing into 
the practical part of his subject, he indulges here in a kind of aside, at the end of his Intro- 
duction, to the effect that Perspective is most necessary to an architect, now that good architec- 
ture has begun to appear. Both Bramante and Raphael, he says, had great skill in perspective 
before they became architects. So had “ Peruzzi of Siena, also a painter, and so well seen 
“in perspective art that he, seeking to place certain pillars and other antique works per- 
“ spectively, took such a pleasure in the proportions and measures thereof that he became 
‘an architect, wherein he so much excelled that his like was almost not to be found.” 

Serlio’s third Book, dedicated to the Most Christian King Frangois, possesses literary 
value and great artistic merit. In the dedication he alludes to Nimes, Arles, and other towns 
of Provence, but he does not illustrate them. He gives plans, elevations, and details of ancient 
buildings more or less perfect in his time, such as the Colosseum, the Temples, Arches, and 
Baths of Rome. His opinions of the monuments he illustrates have an interest for architects 
to-day, especially the description he gives of the Pantheon, which he considers —and he is 
writing in the middle of the sixteenth century—the finest, the most complete, and the best to 
be understood, among all the ancient buildings in Rome. Serlio therefore placed it first in 
the chapter on Antiquities (De le Antiquita, ch. 4), as his translator has it—‘“ For that 
“the Pantheon seemeth unto me to be the perfectest peece of worke that ever I saw, therefore 
I thought it good to set it first in the beginning of this Booke, and for a principall head of all 
* other peeces of worke.”” Among the numerous illustrations which follow he gives Bramante’s 
design for the dome of St. Peter's, accompanied with plans of the fabric. 
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Philibert de L’Orme, in the first Book of his L’ Architecture, says of Serlio that the Italian 
immigrant was the first to give the French cognisance of ancient Roman edifices, and of many 
very beautiful inventions. De L’Orme praises his Italian confrére for having published, “ de 
“bon eceur,” what he had measured, studied, and “ retiré des antiquites.”” Alberti and Serlio 
are the two Italians whom Philibert de L’Orme most respects ; and, although he writes of 
 Pallade et autres,” it may be questioned if he knew his more famous contemporary. Yet 
Palladio has the first place in Quatremére de Quincy’s second volume, while Serlio and 
Androuet du Cerceau are relegated to an Appendix, the career of each being there treated in 
a single paragraph. De Quincy, emulating, perhaps, what Philibert de L’Orme said of Serlio, 
that the last named was the first who introduced a taste for good architecture into France, 
transferred the compliment to his countryman, who, in the Academician’s opinion, completely 
distanced the greater number of his rivals. But his bias, due to the period in which he lived 
and the literary atmosphere breathed within the Palais de l'Institut, is easily understood. 
For it must not be forgotten that the men who, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
became, or have left a reputation for having been, great architects were originally “ artists ”’ 
in the modern sense of a term which, even as late as the period of the Renaissance, served 
to denote a workman. Painters, sculptors, decorators, draughtsmen, who had received no 
technical or practical training in the Art of Building, took the place of Chief Workman, and 
were dubbed architects. A century earlier, the master-of-the-work was a foreman of artificers, 
and to all intents and purposes a workman who executed buildings according to traditional 
methods, exactly as the Persian and Indian still undertake similar work. Hence Quatremere 
de Quincy’s slight regard for du Cerceau, a “ faiseur de desseings,”’ and his preference for 
littérateurs like Alberti and Philibert de L’Orme. The latter, it must be admitted, although he 
attempts to hold the balance fairly between the two extremes, has always been of opinion, he 
says (Bk. I. ch. 8), that it would be more worthy of the architect not to know how to make 
ornaments, or enrichments of walls, and such things; far better that he should understand 
what is necessary for the health and preservation of persons and the protection of their 
goods, adding that just the contrary was practised. Many who profess to build and pretend 
to be architects and foremen of works do not lay themselves out for that, perhaps because 
they do not understand it; what is worse, he continues, the attention of the Seigneurs who 
build—in later phraseology the employers—is sometimes more arrested by fine ornaments, 
enriched with pilasters, columns, cornices, mouldings, friezes, marble incrustations, and the 
like, than by the situation and the character of their habitations. His further words of counsel, 
in the same chapter, shall be given in the original, though with modern spelling :— 

Pour ce je conseille 4 l’architecte, et 4 tous qui font profession de bitir, qu’ils s’étudient plutot a 
connaitre la nature des lieux, qu’ faire de tant beaux ornements, qui le plus souvent ne servent que 
de filets & prendre les hommes, ou ce qui est dans leurs bourses. Véritablement il est trop plus 
honnéte et utile de savoir bien dresser un logis et le rendre sain, que d'y faire tant de mirelifiques, sans 
aucune raison, proportions, ou mesures, et le plus du temps a l’aventure sans pouvoir dire pourquoi. 
Combien que je confesse qu'il faut savoir l'un et l'autre, et mettre chacune chose par bon ordre et 
ornement, ainsi qu’on la demande, afin de rendre les habitations saines et belles. Je ne dis point toute- 
fois ceci pour empécher ou vouloir conseiller que l’on ne fasse les batiments 4 la volonté des Seigneurs 
qui les commandent, car il est raisonnable qu’ils soient servis comme ils le veulent et leur plait. 

Again, in the tenth chapter of the same Book, he breaks out against the draughtsman 
and the picture-maker :— 

De sorte que tous les jours se voient plusieurs donneurs de portraits et faiseurs de dessins, dont la 
plupart n’en sauraient bien tracer ou décrire aucun, si ce n’est par l’aide et moyen des peintres, qui les 
savent plutot bien farder, laver, ombrager, et colorier, que bien faire et ordonner avec toutes leurs 
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mesures... . Je suis done d’avis que nous suivions les bonnes cotitumes de ceux qui voulaient 
anciennement bien édifier, et ne s’arrétaient, comme écrit Léon Baptiste Albert, aux portraits de 
plates peintures ou autres... .- Je ne dis pas que ce ne soit une fort belle grace 4 l’architecte de 
savoir bien portraire et peindre, mais il a tant d'autres choses beaucoup plus nécessaires & connaitre 
qu'il lui doit suftire de portraire médiocrement, proprement et nettement. 


He does not hesitate to add that all those who have amused themselves with making fine 
drawings have the least understood Art, meaning, obviously, the Art of Building, which is Archi- 
tecture. It is sufficient, in his opinion, for an architect to know how to draw a plan and an 
elevation neatly, with correct proportions and measurements; and he is in favour of good 
models, because by their aid it is easier to get at the cost of a projected building. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of all his previous denunciation of the draughtsman, he gives expression only a 
little later to the phrase, rendered famous by repeated quotation, that in many parts of the 
country the cart is put before the horse ; that the master-masons in many places guide and 
teach the architects, or, to use the original words, “ aujourd’huy, en plusieurs pais, la 
“ charrette (ecmme l’on dit) conduict les beeufs: c’est-a-dire, les macons en plusieurs lieux 
“ souvernent et enseignent les maistres’’ (Bk. III. ch. 16). He is a strong advocate, therefore, 
for education, and describes what, in his opinion, it is essential for an architect and a master- 
mason to know, adding that he would go more fully into the subject were it not that there 
existed schools in France, and many who made a profession of teaching architectural matters. 
Moreover, he says, we have books, not in Latin alone, but in French, Italian, and other 
languages, which treat learnedly and familiarly of such things. 

Philibert de L’Orme’s description of the great buildings he had seen in Rome (Bk. V., 
Prologue), his versions of their history, his references to Pliny and Herodotus, and also to 
the Temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, are immensely interesting, though obviously of 
slight value at the present day. His account of a certain Lord Cardinal, who took him into 
favour from having seen him at work on the ancient edifices of the Eternal City, is well 
known. His description (Bk. V. ch. 27) of the origin of the lonic volute has for the moment 
a special interest, for he maintains that the idea of it was derived from the bands and 
curls (trousses et entortillements) of ladies’ hair, as they still wore it, in some places, he 
adds, in his time; and of course he is appropriating the dictum of Vitruvius in regard to the 
supposed origin. Oddly enough, in his seventh Book (ch. 10), he counsels apprentices to 
acquire subtlety and delicacy of hand in order to portray the ornaments of antiquity— 
specimens of which, sculptured in antique marble, he describes—urging them to learn and 
understand “la portraicture pour désigner les bastiments, faire ornements et fueillages, 
“ quelquefois requis et nécessaires.”” He begs them to take note that it is necessary, not only 
to be able to portray foliage for friezes, but to accompany it with fruits, small animals, birds, 
and similar things; and he says this without prejudice to the paragraphs of his first Book 
denunciatory of picture-makers and “ faiseurs de desseings.”’ Seldom tired, moreover, of telling 
complacent readers about his inventions, and particularly his ‘“ French column,” which may 
be seen on the river-front of the Louvre, he begins the thirteenth chapter of his seventh 
Book with a question that, since his time, many an earnest student in many a country has 
doubtless asked himself more than once. It has been permitted, says De L’Orme, to ancient 
architects of divers nations, to invent new columns such as those of the Greeks and the 

tomans; why, then, shall we French be prevented from doing likewise and calling our 

inventions French ? His column was Doric, constructed of several short shafts, held together 

by sculptured bands, and so he urges upon architects of ‘bon esprit’ to use other Orders and 

vary them, always taking care to keep to the ancient proportions. He quite unconsciously 

ignores the fact that his so-called inventions—like Serlio’s, described on a previous page—were 
¥ 
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all based, more or less, on Medieval methods of design and construction, to which he and his 
contemporary imparted a classical form. 

The editio princeps of “Le Premier Tome de l’Architecture de Philibert de L’Orme,” 
published with illustrations in Paris in 1568, is dedicated to Catherine de’ Medici, Queen of 
France and mother of Charles IX. The copy in the Library was presented by Guenepin, 
Member of the Institut de France, and an Honorary Correspondent of the Institute. It bears 
an inscription from his hand 
that the book is offered to the 
members ‘par leur trés- 
“ dévoué confrére.” This first 
edition consists of nine Books, 
and a “Conclusion” illus- 
trated with figures of the 
foolish and the wise architect, 
to be described hereafter. The 
Library is not equally favoured 
in regard to the first or indeed 
any early edition of the works 
of Jacques Androuet du Cer- 
ceau, to whom probably his 
better-read countryman, De 
L’Orme, more than once refers 
in the latter’s attacks on the 
makers of “ portraicts” and 
drawings. With the sole ex- 
ception of the first edition of 
the Livre des édifices antiques 
Romains, published a year 
before its author’s death, and 
an edition of Des plus excel- 
lents Bastiments de France 
(1576-1607), it has no copy 
of any one of the innumerable 
works, mainly engravings with 
descriptive letterpress, he pro- 
duced during the sixteenth 
century. What these were 
can best be seen in Baron von 
Geymiuller’s monograph, Les 
du Cerceau—a splendid record 
of the great draughtsman of 
the French Renaissance and his family. That he was an artist rather than a literary man 
explains the scanty references here made to him; but that he was a pioneer of French 
architectural literature, and that his influence in the creation of style and taste among his 
countrymen of the sixteenth century was second to none, cannot be doubted for a moment. 

Philibert de L’Orme, who had intended to complete his first “Tome et volume 
“ d’Architecture ” in eight Books, was constrained to write a ninth if only to introduce the 
subject of fireplaces, with illustrations, followed by designs for chimney shafts ; and he closes the 
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prologue of his ninth Book with an apology, which, when Englished literally, has a sixteenth- 
century flavour by no means unfamiliar. Take the following :—‘ Forasmuch as the matter 
‘of Architecture is of itself sufficiently hindering and difficult, I have been constrained to 
“ write more prolixly than briefly : joined also [to the fact] that brevity has commonly for 
* companion, obscurity : wherefore Horace said well, Brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio: that is to 
* say, When I force myself to be brief, I become obscure and difficult. I will add from Quin- 
‘tilian that, Prima virtus 
‘urationis est perspicuitas: ff 
The first virtue of an ora- 
‘ tion, harangue, or discourse, 
“is perspicuity and facility.” 
He had previously, in the 
same prologue, twice quoted 
from Cicero passages which, 
like those from Horace and 
(Juintilian, are now hackneyed 
enough ; but their application 
to writings on architecturé was 
novel in the days of Philibert 
de L’Orme. That, in the 
Rouen edition of 1648, his 
nine Books are followed by a 
tenth and an eleventh may be 
accounted for by a desire of 
the Editor to include both of 
De L’Orme’s treatises under 
one cover, seeing that the first 
half of this addition is termed 
“ Le premier et dixiesme livre 
“des CUiuvres et Nouvelles 
* Inventions pour bien bastir 
“et a petits frais.’ It was 
the Conclusion” that always 
brightened the wit of William 
Burges when he happened to 
come upon it, or to think 
about Philibert de L’Orme 
and his works. To Burges the 
graphic arts of the Renaissance 
were as base as those of gram- 
mar, logic, and rhetoric to 
Mr. Ruskin; and De L’Orme’s conception of the good and the bad architect was a prolific 
source of amusement to one who tried, and very learnedly tried, to resuscitate Medieval forms 
and methods. Having described a bad workshop, bad plant, plenty of men and labourers who 
were most of them faithless, De L’Orme adds: Verily, such resemble the figure of a man, 
dressed like a sage, always very hot and hasty, and running as if with great trouble, while in 
his path are dried ox-skulls and big, loose stones, over which he is compelled to jump, with 
branches of trees by which he is caught and his garment torn [fig. 1]. The man has no hands, 



















































































FIG. 2.—THE ARCHITECT-SAGE. 
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which serves to show that those he represents would not know how to handle anything. He 
has no eyes to see and take cognisance of les bonnes entreprises; nor ears to hear and under- 
stand les Sayes; nor hardly a nose to have a sentiment of good things. Brief, he has only a 
mouth with which to babble and slander, and a sage’s cap and gown to counterfeit a great 
Doctor. 

On the other hand, Philibert de L’Orme shows the reverse of the medal he has just held 
up, counselling architects to force themselves into becoming “ gens de bien.” This personage 
he represents in a drawing—a veritably wise man, a Sage erect in a garden before a Temple 
of Prayer [fig. 2]. The sage has three eyes: one to admire and adore the holy divinity of 
God, to contemplate His admirable works, to take note of the time and things past; an- 
other to observe the present time, so as to order and direct whatever presents itself; the third 
to foresee the future and prepare for the time to come. He has four ears, showing that he 
must listen rather than speak, for knowledge of the arts and sciences is obtained by morsels, 
Savoir being nought else than an apprenticeship without end. He has four hands—the 
architect-sage— to show that he must do and handle many things in his time if he would 
arrive at a mastery of the sciences requisite to him. Moreover, he holds in his hands 
a “memoire et instruction” to teach those who may desire to know—his diligence and 
sedulousness being represented by the wings at his feet. Nor will he conceal from students 
his treasures of virtue, his cornucopias full of fair fruit, his vases plenished with great 
riches and secrets, his brooks and fountains of science, his fine trees, vines, and plants 
which flourish and bear fruit at all times. The illustration depicts further the beginnings of 
more than one noble building, in a classical garb; and a grown-up apprentice, who respects 
his master and is wishful to learn. So much for the industrious apprentice of nearly four 
hundred years ago, and for the Sage, his master. Philibert de L’Orme fears, in his last 
paragraph, that he has been too prolix in his explanation of the preceding figures [1 and 2], 
and so puts an end to his present work, supplicating its readers very humbly and affectionately 
to take the whole in good part. If they will do this he will soon bring to light his “ second 
‘Tome et volume” of Architecture, accompanied with ‘ discours fort exquis et singuliers,”’ 
adding—*‘ Ce que je feray de bon cueur, moyennant la grace de Dieu qui jusques icy nous a 


“ conduicts et dirigéz, parquoy a luy seul en soit honneur et gloire.”’ 


BIBLIOGRAPH Y.—The titles of some of the more important books, which presumably influenced 
the men of the French Renaissance, and its developments, are given in the following List :— 


Vitruvius Pollio (Marcus) omnium editionibus longé emendatiores, collatis veteribus 
The Editio princeps of Sulpitius. fo. Rome 1484 exemplis. Accesserunt G. Philandri annotationes casti- 
* Raison d’Architecture antique, extraicte de Vitruve  gatiores, et plus tertia parte locupletiores. Adiecta est 
et aultres anciens architecteurs, nouvellement traduit epitome in omnes G. Agricole de mensuris & ponderibus 
espagnol en francoys, 4 lutilité de ceux qui se délectent libros eodem auctore. Cum Greco pariter et Latino indice 
en édifices. Paris 1539 — locupletissimo. fo. Lyon 1586 
*Another edition. Paris 1542 Alberti (Leone Battista) 
*Another edition. Strassburg 1543 


* De Re diticatoria (Libri X.) (2) fo. Florence 1485 


In decem libros M Viti ivii Pollionis de Architectura Leonis Baptistee Alberti Floretini viri clarissimi Libri 
Annotationes G. Philandri. dso. Rome Lo44 De re wdificatoria decé. Opus integrti et absolutu: dili- 

Another edition. ae 8o. Paris 1545 genterg. recognitum. 80. Paris 1512 
Architecture, ou Art de bien ba ti de Mare Vitruve ch eetees ot bel deities Mitts. Malate Ma 
Pollion Authew romain antiq = cthessaathee Latin en francoys, —jivves, Traduits de Latin en Francois, par deffunct Tan 
par Ian Martin, Secrétaire de Monseigneut le Cardinal de Stoslin: Washed, ‘sanatains ticelden dk Meecsbailiccien 
Lenoncourt. Phe BIMStrauOnS Py Jea deriete 08 with that Cardinal de Lenoncourt. fo. Paris 1553 
artist’s annotations on Geometry and Perspective. 

fo. Paris 1547 Serlio (Sebastiano)— 

Another edition. fo. Paris 1572 *Ii primo (e secondo) libro d’Architettura. Le I (et I) 

Epitome ou extrait abrégé des dix livres d’architecture livre d’Architecture mise en langue fran¢oise par lan 
de Mare Vitruve Pollion ; enrichi des figures et pourtraits Martin (en Italien et en Francois). fo. Paris 1545 
pour l’intelligence du livre ; par J. Gardet et D. Bertin. *Reigles générales de Varchitecture, sur les ciny 


fo. Paris 1565 maniéres d’édifices, avec les exemples d’antiquités, selon 
De architectura libri decem ad Ces. Augustum, omnibus — la méthode de Vitruve. Antwerp 1545 
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Architettura. [5 Books. fo. Venice 1551 
*Il primo libro d’Architettura di M. Sabastiano Serlio 
Bolognese (Primo libro de Geometria). * Il secondo libro 
di Perspettiva. fo. Venice [no date 
* Il terzo libro di S. S. Bolognese, nelqual si figurano, e 
descrivono le antiquita di Roma, e le altre che sono in 
Italia, e fuori d'Italia. fo. Venice 1551 
*Regole Generali di Architettura di S. S. Bolognese, sopra 
le cinque maniere de gli edifici, cioe, Thoscano, Dorico, 
Ionico, Corinthio, e Composito, con gli essempi de l’an- 
tiquita, che per la maggior parte concordano con la dottrina 
di Vitruvio (Libro quarto). fo. Venice 1551 
* Quinto libro d’Architettura di S.S. Bolognese, nel quale 
si tratta di diverse forme de Tempii sacri secondo il 
costume Christiano, & al modo antico. fo. Venice 1551 
* Extraordinario libro di Architettura di S. S. Architetto 
del Re Christianissimo [Henri II. of France}. Nel quale 
si dimostrano trenta porte di opera rustica mista con 
diversi ordini: et venti di opera dilicata di diverse specie 
con la scrittura davanti, che narra il tutto. [Sixth Book. 
fo. Venice 1558 
(The six Books of this early Venice edition are bound up 
under one cover; and were originally in the Hamilton 
Palace Collection. ] 
* Le troisiéme Livre de S. S., translaté d’Italien en 
franchois. Antwerp 1550. 
* Livre extraordinaire d’Architecture de S$. $., architecte 
du Roy trés chrétien. Lyon 1551. 
* Tutte l’Opere d’Architettura di Sabastiano Serlio 
Bolognese; doue si trattano in disegno di quelle cosi, che 
sono pit’ necessarie all’ architetto; et hora di nuovo 
aggiunto (oltri il libro delle porte) gran numero di case 
primate nella Citta & in Villa, et un Indice copiosissimo 
raccolto per via di Considerationi da M. Gio Domenico 
Scamozzi. fo. Venice 1584 
Tutte l’Opere d’Architettura, et Prospetiva, di Sabastiano 
Serlio Bolognese, doue si mettono in disegno tutte le 
maniere di Edificii, e si trattano di quelle cose, che sono 
pitt necessarie 4 sapere gli Architetti. . . . Diviso in sette 
libri. Con un’ Indice copiosissimo con molte Considerationi, 
& un breve Discorso sopra questa materia, raccolto da M. 
Gio. Domenico Scamozzi Vicentino. fo. Venice 1619 


Orme (Philibert de L’) 
Nouvelles Inventions pour bien bastir et a petits fraiz. 
fo. Paris 1561 
1568 
Paris 1576 & 1578 
Le premier tome de l’Architecture. fo. Paris 1568 
* Second edition. fo. Paris 1576 
* Third edition. fo. Paris 1626 
Oeuvres. fo. Rouen 1648 


* Second edition. 
* Other editions. 


Du Cerceau (Jacques Androuet) 
* Livre d’Architecture de Jacques Androuet du Cerceau, 
contenant les plans & dessaings de cinquante bastiments 


tous differens &c. [French and Latin}. fo. Paris 1559 

* Livre d’Architecture . . auquel sont contenues 
diverses ordonnances de plans et ¢lévations de bastiments 
pour seigneurs, gentilshommes & autres qui voudront bastir 
aux champs. fo. Paris 1572 

Le premier volume des plus excellents Bastiments de 
France. Auquel sont designez les plans de quinze 
Bastiments, ct de leur contenu: ensemble les elevations 
et singularitez d’un chascun. fo. Paris 1576 
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Le second volume des plus excellents Bastiments de 
France. fo. Paris 1607 
These two volumes are bound in one. 

* Lecons de Perspective positive. fo. Paris 1576 

* Petit Traité des cing ordres de Colonnes. 
sm. fo. Paris 1583 
Livre des éditices Romains, contenant les ordonnances 
et desseings des plus signalez et principaux bastiments 
qui se trouvaient 4 Rome du temps qu'elle estoit en sa 
plus grande fleur: partie desquels bastiments se void 
encor a present, le reste aiant esté ou du tout ou en partie 
ruiné. [First edition. fo. Paris 1584. 
Livre d’Architecture, . contenant les plans et des- 
saings de cinquante bastimens tous differens: pour in- 
struire ceux qui desirent bastir, soit de petit, moyen, ou 
grand estat. Avec declaration des membres et commoditez, 
et nombres des toises que contient chacun bastiment, dont 
Velevation des faces est figurée sur chacun plan. [Third 
edition. fo. Paris 1611. 
Livre d’Architecture. . Auquel sont contenues di- 
verses ordonnances de plants et ¢levations de bastiments 
pour Seigneurs, Gentilshommes, & autres qui voudront 
bastir aux champs: mesmes en aucuns d’iceux sont des- 
seignez les basses courts, avec leurs commoditez particu- 
lieres: aussi les jardinages et vergiers. [Third edition. 
fo. Paris 1615. 
These three volumes, 1584, 1611, and 1615, are bound 
in one, the earliest and rarest (that of the édifices Ro- 

mains) being placed at the end. 


Boillot (Joseph) — 

*Nouveaux Pourtraitz et Figures de Termes, pour user 
en |’ Architecture. Langres 1592 
Bullant (Jean)— 

*Reigle générale d’Architecture des cing Maniéres «dk 
colonnes, a sgavoir: Tuscane, Dorique, Ionique, Corinthe 
et Composite, i l’exemple de l’antique, suivant les reigles 
et doctrines de Vitrtve. Ecouen and Paris 1564 

*Petit Traicté de Géométrie et @ Horlogiographie pratique. 

Paris 1564 
Cousin (Jehan) 

*Livre de Perspective. 
Sambin (Hugues) 

*Oeuvre de la diversité des Termes dont on use en Archi 
tecture, reduit en ordre. Lyon 1572 


Paris 1560 


The foregoing list is obviously most imperfect, but it 
may answer the purpose for which it is mainly intended, 
namely, to show what printed books, Latin and French, 
were available to Philibert de L’Orme, Androuet du Cerceau, 
and such of their countrymen as were contemporaries 
during the middle and the greater part of the latter half of 
the sixteenth century. Numerous editions of Vitruvius, in 
the original Latin, which appeared at that time, in Italy, 
France, Holland, and elsewhere, are not mentioned; and 
in the case of the principal works of Alberti and Serlio, 
only a few extra editions are referred to. For a more 
complete list, members may consult Leoni’s translation of 
Alberti’s “ Architecture’’ (Vol. I. at the end of * The 
“ Life’); Callet’s Notice historique sur... les ouvrages 
de quelques Architectes Francais du seiziéme siécie (2nd 
ed. pp. 14, 42, 62, and 98); Destailleur’s Notices sw 
quelques Artistes Francais... du NVI au XVIII 
siécle; Baron H. von Geymiiller’s Les du Cerceau, leur 
vie et leur @uvre, pp. 285-326; and others. 
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CHRONICLE. 
THE STUDENTSHIPS AND PRIZES. 
The Award and Presentation. 

At the Business General Meeting of Monday, 
the 138th inst., the Council will announce the 
award of the several Institute Silver Medals, the 
Travelling Studentships, and the Grissell Prize, 
by deed under the Common Seal, in accordance 
with precedent. A communication respecting the 
Ashpitel Prize will be made at the same time. 
The public presentation of the same will take 
place on Monday, the 20th inst., when an Address 
to Students will be delivered from the Chair, and 
a critical review of the works submitted, prepared 
by a Sub-Committee of the Art Standing Com- 
mittee, will be offered to the (General Meeting. 
The President, in consequence of his probable 
departure from England this month, has been 
obliged to deny himself the pleasure of presenting 
the Prizes and delivering the usual Annual Address 
on the occasion. 


Works submitted by Candidates and Competitors, 

A full list of the names of candidates for the 
Studentships, and of competitors for the various 
Medals and Prizes offered by the Institute for 
1895-96, is given in the Supplement issued with 
to-day’s JouRNAL. LEight Essays and four sets of 
Drawings are sent in for the two Silver Medals. 
Seventeen designs for an ‘‘ Institute of Architects ”’ 
are submitted for the Soane Medallion. There 
are six candidates for the Pugin Travelling 
Studentship, four for the Godwin Bursary, and 
three for the Owen Jones Studentship. Ten 
designs for a Stone Bridge, in competition for the 
Tite Prize, and nine for a Polygonal or Circular 
Band-stand, in competition for the Grissell Prize, 
have been received. A new feature of the award 
to be made this year is the Aldwinckle Student- 
ship, which carries with it a Certificate and the 
sum of £50. This Studentship, which is the gift 
of Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle [F.], is to be awarded to 
the person who, among all those submitting works 
for the Prizes and Studentships 1895-96, will, in 
the Council’s opinion, best carry out the donor’s 
intentions. The Holder of the Studentship will 
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have to travel for not less than eight weeks in 
Spain, for the purpose of study, including the pre- 
paration of measured drawings and sketches. 


THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL 1896. 
Notice to members of the Institute. 

The Council will, on Monday, the 3rd prox., 
announce to the General Meeting the name of 
the person they propose to submit to Her Majesty 
the Queen, as a fit recipient of the Royal Gold 
Medal, this current year. Members of the Insti- 
tute desiring to suggest names, for the considera- 
tion of the Council, should do so in writing to 
“ The Secretary R.I.B.A.,” prior to the 13th inst. 

Sir Frederic Leighton, Bart:, P.R.A. (Hon. I’. 

The Queen has been pleased to decree that 
Her Majesty’s loyal subjects—all of whom regard 
the present President of the Royal Academy with 
admiration for one or other of his many accom- 
plishments—shall know him no more by the 
present title of Sir Frederic Leighton. In the 
list of New Year Honours his name appears first 

a Peerage of the United Kingdom having been 
conferred upon him by the Sovereign. May he 
live long to enjoy the Queen’s gift: to add 
brilliancy even to an Upper House which has 
never lacked that quality, and for the benefit of 
the Arts, of which he is the most thorough re- 
presentative in the British Empire ! 


Researches in Cyprus. 

The following communication has been received 
from Dr. Richter :- 

Since I read my Paper on the 16th ult. a great 
many friends have asked for particulars of the ex- 
plorations in Cyprus. Perhaps no one has con- 
ducted so many excavations and archeological 
researches there as myself, first on behalf of the 
Berlin Museum, and then by direct commission 
of the German Emperor, who, out of his private 
purse, placed a considerable sum at my disposal. 

If the British alone had been allowed to exca- 
vate, the number of genuine workers would not 
have been large enough to check underhand lawless 
plunder,and the maintenance of a great police force 
would have been too costly. Besides, an extension 
of the permission to excavate has been the means 
of bringing, without extra outlay, rich acquisitions 
to the Government of Cyprus and to the flourish- 
ing Cyprus Museum in Nicosia. For by the law 
as it at present stands, and as it should remain 
for good, one-third of the finds on private land 
and two-thirds on State land fall to the Cyprus 
Government, and must be delivered by the exca- 
vators to the Museum at Nicosia. 

The Paper I read on the 6th ult. at the Ashmo- 
lean Museum in Oxford showed how useful and 
reasonable such arrangements are to all interested 
parties. The island is able to have a local and 
very valuable museum of its own, while excavators 
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receive their fair share of the finds. The most 
recent British excavations, which have been car- 
ried out by English archeologists since the Cyprus 
Exploration I'nnd was formed, are a standing 
proof that the Cypriotes have every reason to 
acknowledge the justice and impartiality of British 
rule, and to be proud of the collection stored, by 
British and foreign money, in the Cyprus Museum. 
On the other hand, an inspection of the new 
acquisitions at the British Museum and the 
archeological museums of Oxford and Cambridge 
must convince any impartial person that the 
English people have no less reason to be satisfied 
with their collections, the result of excavations con- 
ducted systematically on purely scientific principles. 
Cyprus is extremely rich in antiquities, and replicas 
occur again and again, so that there is plenty of 
room for workers of other countries as well; and 
whatever money may be raised in Great Britain 
for this purpose can be well spent on excavations 
in Cyprus for another century or more. Finds 
have changed considerably in archeological 
matters. One wishes not only to get antiquities 
hitherto unknown, but in most cases one is anxious 
to discover where, how, and under what cireum- 
stances the antiquities were found, to enable the 
period to be fixed, and, if possible, the race, people, 
or tribe, to which they belonged. By doing so, 
the country is placed in the position to date and 
classify the antiquities in its museums, of whose 
antecedents it is now ignorant. 

I have selected for the last German investiga- 
tions the two ancient Cyprian kingdoms of 
idalion and Tamassos. The collected results 
obtained there, with some additions from other 
parts of the island, are to be published shortly 
in a richly illustrated work entitled Tamassos und 
Idalion. For this book, too, His Majesty the 
German Emperor has allowed aconsiderable sum of 
money ; and the work will be edited by myself, and 
contain valuable contributions by eminent scholars. 
In order to gain access to books of reference, 
to make a closer study of the Cyprian antiquities 
in the museums of the United Kingdom, and 
to collect other materials for the completion 
of this book, I thought it advisable to come 
to England. My wife, I may be permitted to 
add, has been appointed my official assistant 
by the Prussian Minister of Public Instruction, 
and it is due to her skill, energy, and successful 
co-operation that I was able in my Paper to 
lay before the Institute, in a perfection hitherto 
unattained, such an interesting mass of material. 


The late Thomas Gildard. 

Mr. William Simpson [H.A.], R.I., has for- 
warded for publication the following obituary 
notice :— 

The death, on the 5th ult., has been announced 
of Mr. Thomas Gildard, a Glasgow architect of 
local repute, at the age of seventy-six. He was 
born at Luss, “on the bonnie, bonnie banks 0’ 
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* Loch Lomond,” and commenced his architectural 
education in 1838 as an apprentice in the oftice 
of Messrs. David & James Hamilton in Glasgow. 
David Hamilton, it may be mentioned, was 
the architect for most of the principal buildings 
erected in Glasgow during the first half of the pre- 
sent century. His apprenticeship over, Gildard 
started in business with his brother-in-law under 
the style of Gildard & Macfarlane. Later he was 
engaged by Mr. Carrick, the City Architect, which 
brought him into the Office of Public Works in 
Glasgow, where he remained till his death. Mr. 
Gildard was intimate with most of the artistic 
and literary coteries of Glasgow during the past 
half-century, and he contributed many interest- 
ing notices of them to the literary columns of the 
daily press. These contributions included, among 
others, reminiscences of Alexander Smith, the 
poet; and Hugh Macdonald, whose Lambles 
round Glasgow and other works of a similar 
character are so well known to those who live in 
the city of St. Mungo. About a year ago Mr. 
Gildard read a Paper to the Philosophical Society 
of Glasgow, the subject of which was “An Old 
“Glasgow Architect on some Older Ones,” a con- 
tribution that is full of details about the architects 
of Glasgow and their works, dealing principally 
with the first half of this century. Many of 
the details are valuable, and would have been 
altogether lost but for this Paper. 


Additions to the Library. 

The Publisher of The Builder has forwarded 
The “ Builder Album” of Royal Academy Archi- 
tecture, 1895, a handsome volume comprising 87 
admirably executed plates of drawings which were 
exhibited in the Architectural Room of last year’s 
Royal Academy, and lent by their authors for 
illustration in The Builder. This volume equals 
in interest any of its predecessors, and surpasses 
them in its general get-up and in the quality of its 
illustrations. 

The British Almanac and Companion for the 
New Year has been presented by Mr. R. Langton 
Cole [4.], who contributes the articles on the past 
year’s architecture and engineering. 

Our Homes {London : B. T. Batsford], presented 
by the author, Mr. R. Barry Parker, consists of 
a Paper reprinted from the Building News on the 
internal adornment of domestic buildings, with 
reproductions of pen-and ink drawings of several 
artistically treated interiors. 

Domestic Metal-work, received from Mr. Harry 
Sirr [A.|, Inst. Medailist 1883, is a revised reprint, 
with illustrations, of a Paper read by him before 
the Discussion Section of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation on the 6th February 1895. 

A reprint from the Journat [p. 561] of the 
essay “ The Influence of Literature on Architec- 
“ture,” which won for the author the Institute 
Medal of 1895, has been received from Mr. A. T. 
Bolton [A.], Soane Medallist 1893. It contains 
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on pp. 3, 4, and 5 the historical argument which 
was omitted in the JouRNAL ; and, as frontispiece, 
a photo-lithographice reproduction of the original 
drawing of the well-known Wispers, near Mid- 
hurst, Sussex. 

The Book of the Hotel Cecil, containing several 
beautiful illustrations by Joseph Pennell, Sam 
Reid, R.W.S., and T. Raffles Davison, has been 
received from Mr. J. Tavenor Perry [4.], whose 
firm, Messrs. Perry & Reed, initiated the scheme 
for dealing with the Salisbury estate which the 
hotel now covers, and designed and superintended 
the erection and decoration of the whole structure. 

The Boston Trustees have presented a Catalogue 
of the Books relating to Architecture, Construc- 
tion, and Decoration in the Public Library of the 
City of Boston, U.S.A., in November 1894; and a 
Classed Catalogue of Printed Books on Ceramics 
in the National Art Library, South Kensington, 
has been purchased. 

An acquisition of considerable interest is J. S. 
Buckingham’s narrative of his travels and ad- 
ventures in the East in the early part of the 
century, told in three volumes, two of which con- 
tain portraits of the author, one as an equestrian 
armed to the teeth, and arrayed in the turban and 
flowing robes of a Turco-Arabic potentate. The 
titles which follow give an idea of the contents of 
the volumes, and of the extent of ground covered 
by the intrepid traveller : 

Travels in Palestine, through the Countries of Bashan 
and Gilead, east of the river Jordan, including a visit to 
the Cities of Geraza and Gamala in the Decapolis. 4o. 
Lond, 1821. 

Travels among the Arab Tribes inhabiting the Countries 
Fast of Syria and Palestine, including a journey from 
Nazareth to the Mountains beyond the Dead Sea, and 
from thence through the Plains of the Hauran to Bozra, 
Damascus, Tripoli, Lebanon, Baalbeck, and by the Valley 
of the Orontes to Seleucia, Antioch, and Aleppo. 40. Lond. 
1825. 

Travels in Assyria, Media, and Persia, including a Journey 
from Bagdad by Mount Zagros, to Hamadan, the ancient 
Ecbatana, Researches in Ispahan and the Ruins of Perse- 
polis, and Journey from thence by Shiraz and Shapoor 
to the Sea-shore. Description of Bussorah, Bushire, Bah- 
rein, Ormuz, and Muscat, Narrative of an Expedition 
against the Pirates of the Persian Gulf, with illustrations 
of the Voyage of Nearchus, and Passage by the Arabian 
Sea to Bombay. 4o. Lond. 1829. 


‘*Kypros, the Bible, and Homer.” 


The Institute is indebted to Dr. Ohnefalsch- 
Richter for a handsomely bound copy of the 
English edition of his work Aypros, the Bible, 
and Homer (London: Asher & Co., 1893], to 
which frequent reference is made in the notes to 
his Paper on “ Grieco-Pheenician Architecture in 
“Cyprus’’ {p. 109], read at the Meeting of the 
16th ult. The work is in two vols. large quarto— 
the one of plates to the number of 218, comprising 
illustrations of a large number of antiquities 
never before published ; the other of 530 pages of 
text, with nearly 300 more illustrations—the 
whole, as regards printing, paper, &c., a model of 
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excellence. The coloured plates call for special 
mention, being reproductions of photographs 
painted by the author in the colours of the various 
objects represented -—painted vases and clay statues, 
ornaments of gold and precious stones, painted 
glass, &c.; an exact idea of the colour and form 
of the originals is thus conveyed. The work 
treats of Oriental civilisation, art, and religion 
during centuries of remote antiquity, written in 
the light of the author’s own researches in the 
course of his twelve years’ work in Cyprus. In 
his Preface the author says :— 

In Cyprus we are standing in the very midst of ancient 
Canaanitish civilisation as depicted in the Old Testament. 
On the other hand the worship of Aphrodite, the myth of 
King Kinyras and the accounts of the armour of the 
Achaian heroes, of Agamemnon’s coat of mail and of 
Achilles’ shield, bring us back again to Cyprus, but from 
an entirely different cycle of ideas. My excavations and 
researches during twelve years of unremitting toil in Cyprus 
brought me on the one hand to the Greeks and Homer, and 
on the other to the Semites and the Bible. The results of 
my labours are embodied in the present book. 


REVIEWS. XXXVI. 
(99) 
MAYORS AND KINGS. 

London and the Kingdom: A History derived mainly 

from the Archives at Guildhall in the Custody of the 

Corporation of the City of London. By Reginald R. 

Sharpe, D.C.L., Records Clerk in the Office of the Town 

Clerk of the City of London. 3 vols. Printed by order 

of the Corporation under the direction of the Library 

Committee. 80. Lond. and New York, 1894. Price 

31s. 6d. [Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Paternoster 

Row, London, and 15, East 16th Street, New York.] 

There are not many institutions in this country 
as ancient as the Mayoralty of the City of London. 
It appears that six years ago it modestly cele- 
brated its 700th birthday, and very properly marked 
the event by giving orders for the writing of a book 
which (following a suggestion in Mr. Loftie’s 
London) should provide “a history of England as 
‘‘ seen from the windows of the Guildhall.’’ Such 
a book, containing as it must a quantity of matter 
common to general English history, and lying 
under the stultifying curse of being written to 
order, might well have turned out unutterably 
tedious; but Mr. Reginald Sharpe, D.C.L., to 
whom the work was entrusted, has made of his 
task a distinct success. The archives of the City 
have been at his disposal, and he has added 
generously to the value of his three volumes by 
giving copious references to his original authori- 
ties, and by printing, in a series of important 
appendices, several of the more interesting docu- 
ments in the custody of the Corporation. The 
chronicle of London’s greatness naturally goes 
back to very early days ; in fact, to that remote and 
rather indefinable date when its position on the 
“most delicate and serviceable ryver of Thames ”’ 
enabled it to supersede Venice as the Queen of 
Commerce, and to become, in the language of the 
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Venerable Bede, ‘‘ the emporium of many peoples 
“coming by land and sea.” Since that time, 
and the still earlier days of the Roman occupa- 
tion (under which the place was not without its 
mercantile importance), the Metropolis has had a 
most intimate and vital connection with the life 
of the kingdom, assuming, as Mr. Sharpe points 
out, a special initiative at certain special crises. 
London was not the least of the agencies that 
wrung from King John our cherished Magna 
Charta. It was the Londoners who, on the 
landing of the usurper Stephen, announced that it 
was “their special privilege and right on the 
‘‘ death of a king to provide another in his place,” 
and it was they who proceeded by a meeting of 
aldermen, perhaps with more spirit than legality, 
to elect him. Edward III. and Henry V., not to 
mention other monarchs, relied in their wars 
upon the City for subsidies of men and money. 
Again, it was London whose “ trained bands’”’ in 
the Civil War raised the siege of Gloucester, and 
practically turned the day for the Parliamentary 
side. These and many another incident, apart 
from the continued stability, the important per- 
sonality, so to speak, of the City, which is potent 
even when apparently quiescent, are more than 
enough to justify a recapitulation of England’s 
history from a London point of view. 

Although architects may not gain much special 
or technical information from these volumes, the 
elected scope of which intentionally excludes other 
than historical matter, none the less is it an im- 


portant addition to that class of general litera- 
ture which finds a proper place on our Library 


shelves. Not that London in its material aspect 
as a collection of buildings is entirely overlooked 
in the book. There is necessarily more than a 
passing allusion to the superb but, at the time, 
impracticable scheme of rebuilding and rearrange- 
ment which followed the Great Fire. This was 
& case where architecture pressed itself into his- 
tory; so that it is no deviation on the part of 
the historian to deal with the architectural pro- 
blem then presented. Viewed as a purely his- 
torical work, the book still has its welcome on 
our shelves, for English architecture and English 
history are so closely interwoven that no one who 
loves the one can afford to neglect the other. 

Turning to the Appendices, one finds there a 
transcript of many documents, of both curious and 
pathetic interest. Those who love Sandwich, for 
its architecture, its golf, or for the profound 
charm of its desolation, will take interest in a 
quaint report from the city to its ‘‘ Sovereyn lord 
“and moste Christian Kyng,” Henry VI., touch- 
ing an unfortunate enterprise “ late hadde upon ”’ 
that town by certain ‘enemyes and adversaries 
“from France and Bretaigne ”’ at six of the clock 
on a certain September Sunday in 1457. 

In 1650 came a letter to the Mayor and Alder- 
men from the Council of State ordering that the 
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two statues that stand at the west end of “ Paul’s,”’ 
representing King James and the late King, 
“forthwith bee throwne downe’’; and, further, 
that the statue of King Charles at the Exchange 
“be broaken off and the Septer broaken out of 
“his hand.” This letter was followed a month 
later by another announcing that the Council had 
further deliberated and resolved on the total 
removal of what remained of the said statue. 

In conclusion, a word of refreshment to Lon- 
doners. Do you never feel, you who are real 
Londoners living in London—do you never feel 
oppressed by a sense that the pores of nature 
are shut in by pavements, asphalte, and stones ? 
Have you not at times a half belief that you 
are not really living on earth at all, but on 
some man-made composition? Everything you 
can touch and see, save the sky and occasional 
trees, is of human manufacture or wrought by 
human hands. When you find yourselves sinking 
under the oppression of such a nightmare, console 
your imagination with that rather selfish edict of 
Henry VIII., which you will find on page 403 of 
vol. iii. You will then realise that, unless this 
proclamation has since been repealed, so long as 
you wander between the Palace of Westminster 
and St. Giles-in-the-Fields, or within the boun- 
daries of Islington, Highgate, Hornsey, Hamp- 
stead, Willesden, Acton, Chiswick, and Chelsea, 
you are straightly charged and commanded, what- 
ever your state, degree, or condition, not to pre- 
sume or attempt to hunt or hawk, or otherwise 
take or kill, the games of “hare, partriche, 
‘‘ ffesaunte and heron.’’ If you reflect on these 
possibilities of sport from which as a loyal subject 
you are debarred by Royal selfishness, you will 
gain the comfort of the thought that the under- 
earth of London really is the earth of the ploughed 
fields and copses, though now covered (it may be 
only for a time) by these miles of deep-cellared 
houses, these burrowing railways, and this net- 
work of tangled drains and mains. 

Paut WATERHOUSE. 


(100) 

THE PARTHENON SCULPTURES. 
Essays on the Art of Pheidias. By Charles Waldstein, 
M.A., Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum and Reader 
of Classical Archeology in the University of Cambridge. 
80. Lond.1885. Price 30s. [Cambridge University Press.] 
This somewhat bulky volume, admirable in its 
general arrangement, its typography and illustra- 
tions photographic and engraved, consists of a 
series of nine essays dealing, for the most part, 
with the art of Pheidias as contained in the sculp- 
tures of the Parthenon. A brief synopsis of the 
work will best convey an idea of its interest and 
value. Leaving aside for the moment the intro- 
ductory essays dealing respectively with ‘“ the 
“ province, aim, and methods of the study of 
“classical archeology ’ and “ the spirit of the art 

Z 
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‘‘of Pheidias in its relation to its age, life, and 
‘character,’ we find in the third a vivid and 
interesting description of the discovery, among 
the fragments at the Louvre, of the missing head 
of a Lapith from one of the metopes now in the 
British Museum; a discovery reflecting great 
credit, not only upon the insight of the author, 
but upon his methods of study as explained in the 
book, and further exemplified in his analysis of 
the special characteristics of the metopes. In the 
fourth essay we have an equally interesting study 
of the western pediment and of the claims of the 
Venice fragment toa place there. Incidentally 
the tragic history of the spoliation of this perfect 
work of art is told in a manner scientific, no 
doubt, but, considering the subject, matter-of-fact. 
The fifth essay deals with the eastern pediment ; 
but we have not here the interest aroused in the 
two which precede it by the discovery and identi- 
fication of previously missing parts and consequent 
reconstruction. Concerning this group there is a 
great deal more to be said from the archeologist’s 
point of view, inasmuch as there is much less 
remaining to be seen. It would seem an essential 
part of such a work that the author should evolve 
a new theory regarding the original intention and 
meaning of the sculptures. That the one here 
given is beautiful must be admitted ; that it is rea- 
sonable can scarcely be denied from the exhaustive 
and learned comparisons with the literature and 
art of the same and later periods. Especially must 
be approved the author’s method of interpreting 
the various figures by means of artistic rather than 
philological data, and no less his modesty in com- 
mending rather than commanding our attention 
to his theory. Essays VII. and VIII. contain the 
story of the frieze and the three terra-cotta 
plaques. The description and analysis of the 
meaning and beauty of the frieze—though, as is 
natural from the archeological point of view, the 
former seems to be regarded as of most importance 
—are dealt with in a masterly way; and the 
interest of the book reaches a climax in the dis- 
covery of the three terra-cotta plaques or frag- 
ments (in such widely scattered spots as the 
Louvre, the Museum at Copenhagen, and the 
Kircherian Museum at Rome) representing on a 
much smaller scale several figures from the frieze. 
That these correspond in the most minute detail 
to the sculptures themselves we have evidence, 
not only in Dr. Waldstein’s list of measurements, 
but in the photographic reproductions of marble 
and terra-cotta placed side by side, so that we are 
almost driven to the conclusion (suggested indeed 
but in no way claimed by the author) that we 
have here the original studies for the execution 
of the frieze by Pheidias himself. The record of 
the systematic search—after the first find—by 
Dr. Waldstein, his friends, and assistants for yet 
other fragments, and their reward in the discovery of 
two, the investigations as to their authenticity and 
provenance among all sorts of people, from museum 
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directors to antiquity forgers, reads like a page 
from the diary of a modern detective. Yet the 
investigator remains calm, and again gives usa 
curious indication of the scientific aspect when he 
claims a value, not so much for the discoveries as 
for the methods by which the results were achieved. 
And, indeed, these require no further justification. 

I have said enough, without entering in detail 
on the two remaining essays and the appendices 
dealing with the Athene Parthenos, the School of 
Pheidias, and cognate subjects, to show that this 
work should prove of extreme value to the archeo- 
logist from the clear light thrown upon the many 
questions of dubiety concerning the sculptures of 
the Parthenon. ‘To the general reader, for whom 
in too many instances the study of archology is 
synonymous with deadly dulness, the lucid expla- 
nation in the first essay of its sphere, its aims, and 
manner of working, together with the fascinating 
story of happy discovery and patient piecing to- 
gether of forgotten fragments towards the building 
up of these historic treasures of art, should prove 
how far wrong he has been in his conclusions, and 
open up a new world of interest. To the artist 
interested in art for its own sake—not for its 
history or meaning—and in Greek sculpture as 
one of its highest expressions, the book will prove, 
as regards its opening chapters at least, to be of 
doubtful authority, a very bone of contention 
indeed. The author claims a place for archwo- 
logy among the exact sciences, and such we are 
willing to accord it; but the professor of an exact 
science is scarcely to be trusted to expound, as he 
here proposes to do, not only “the treatment of 
‘Greek art,” but “the principles and theory of 
‘‘art in general.’’ Science and art work on dif- 
ferent planes, but the difference in their outlook 
is scarcely sufficiently expressed by Dr. Wald- 
stein’s dictum that the one deals with ‘ whatever 
“7s,”’ the other with “ the ought to be.” For art 
is, and science therefore could deal with it and 
explain it; but, in this instance as always, it fails 
todo so. The scientific view of art, of its interest 
and motives, the careful and exact analysis as the 
result of which one ‘‘ cannot see the wood for the 
‘‘ trees,” shows itself repeatedly throughout the 
book, and especially in these opening essays; as 
in the extremely philosophical but quite unsatis- 
factory discrimination between the arts of painting 
and sculpture (pp. 12-14), and still further in the 
intimation (p. 42) of the proper attitude in which 
to approach a ‘perfect work of art.” ‘“ We 
‘ should say,’’ according to Dr. Waldstein, “ What 
‘a majestic head of Zeus, what a strong athlete, 
‘‘what a graceful attitude!’’ As well insist that the 
true appreciation of a portrait by Velasquez should 
call forth the remark, ‘‘ What a handsome man !”’ 
of a cattle piece by Potter or Troyon, “ What a fine 
* brown cow!’’ ‘The same confusion as to the real 
essence of art may be observed in the author’s 
contention that the Greek’s view of life was 
essentially “ plastic ’’ ; that therefore “art was so 
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“ essential a part of Greek life . . . so thoroughly 
“permeated their system, that it occupied the 
“position of one of the common needs of their 
‘¢ life.”’ For us moderns, on the other hand, “ art 
‘is either associated with museums, or is con- 
‘‘ sidered a part of domestic decoration.’’ That 
the thought of the Greeks was essentially plastic, 
that their conceptions of things were formed by 
means of mental pictures of outward forms, while 
with us it is rather through words in sound or 
symbol, is no doubt true; but does it follow that 
a knowledge of art, leading either to production or 
appreciation, was with them a general commodity ? 
I think not. In that ‘tedious brief scene of 
“Pyramus and his love Thisbe,” which Shake- 
speare sets before Duke Theseus of Athens, the 
conceptions are ‘ plastic’ to a degree : 

In this same interlude it doth befall 

That I, one Snout by name, present a wall : 

This loam, this rough-cast, and this stone, doth show 

That Iam that same wall: the truth is so. 
But appreciation of art here, of fitness or of 
beauty, is not markedly in evidence. That the 
days of Pericles had their Bottoms, Quinces, 
Snouts, and Starvelings, as had those of the ima- 
ginary Duke Theseus, can scarcely be questioned. 
Too much insistence, however, has perhaps been 
placed on this, at best a side issue in Dr. Wald- 
stein’s able book. Asan instance, on the other 
hand, of his accuracy and insight in other and 
more technical directions, we have his happy defi- 
nition of the dual aim of the sculptor being “ to 
‘‘ vitalise stone and metal, to monumentalise 
“ life.”’” Generally clear in diction, the work is un- 
fortunately marred by occasional uncouth, if not 
ungrammatical, forms, such as “ great-thoughted- 
“ness,’’ ‘ comparison among each other,’’ ‘joined 
‘among each other,” “ threeness,’’ and the like ; 
and while the different dates at which the essays 
were written may explain a certain amount of 
repetition, it is unfortunate that, when published 
as a whole, some revision of this defect was not 
attempted, particularly where in Essays VI. and 
VIL. (pp. 225, 238) the same idea is twice pre- 
sented in identical language. 

Glasgow. ALEXANDER N. PATERSON. 


NOTES, QUERIES, AND REPLIES. 
Dr. RICHTER’S PAPER [p. 109]. 
The early Ionic Capital. 

Few present at the reading of Dr. Richter’s 
Paper on the 16th Dec. could have failed to 
remark the beautiful drawing of some early Ionic 
capitals, the work of Mr. Robt. Weir Schultz, 
which he had kindly lent for the occasion of 
the meeting. The drawing, which renders with 
rare skill, delicacy, and faithfulness the texture 
and subdued colouring of these old-world relics, 
figured on the walls of the Royal Academy in its 
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exhibition of 1891. The capitals represented 
belonged toa series of pedestals, supporting votive 
figures, which stood on the Athenian Acropolis 
previous to the Persian invasion (480 B.c.), and 
which were unearthed during the excavations 
there some seven or eight years ago. The draw- 
ing, reproduced by lithography, appeared with 
several other illustrations in The Builder of the 
19th December 1891, for the purposes of an 
article ‘On the Early Ionic Capital’? by Mr. 
Schultz, printed on pp. 456-58 of the same issue. 
These capitals, Mr. Schultz says, are invaluable 
to the student of archaic Greek architecture, inas- 
much as they were undoubtedly copied from pre- 
vailing types of the time, and so are useful in 
aiding us to get at the forms of the Ionic capital 
of the sixth century B.c. and earlier. 


Wood Imitation, and the early Volute. 

From Professor G. BALDWIN Brown/[H.A.|, M.A.— 

There are two points of interest in Dr. Richter’s 
Paper read at the General Meeting on the 
16th Dec., one concerning the copying of wood 
forms in stone, and the other relating to the 
origin of the Ionic volute. In their imitation in 
masonry of structural features such as roof- 
timbers, the tombs explored by Dr. Richter re- 
semble many of the more elaborate Etruscan 
sepulchres, while they seem to carry to the 
furthest limits that curious translation into stone 
of wooden details of door furniture and the like 
of which the Marquis de Vogiié gives such striking 
examples from among the stone cities of Bashan. 
Many of the chief examples in the ancient world 
of this copying of wood forms in stone occur in 
tombs, and this is doubtless due to the endeavour 
to make the sepulchre as much as possible like a 
house. A people amongst whom timber was the 
most conspicuous material of domestic architec- 
ture followed its characteristic forms in sepulchral 
structures, and some of the results are the early 
Egyptian sarcophagi, the facades of the royal 
mausolea in Persia, the Lycian monuments, the 
Etruscan mortuary chambers, and now these 
Cyprian tombs described by Dr. Richter. It 
would be somewhat rash, however, to infer from 
such instances of the employment of timber fea- 
tures in stone tombs that the particular people in 
question always used wood forms in stonework. 
This was certainly not true of the Phenicians, 
who, building equally well in timber and in 
masonry, seem habitually to have used wood as 
wood and stone as stone. Solomon’s palace they 
built for him as a timber structure in the timber 
style; while Solomon’s temple, with the terraced 
substructures of the whole royal “ burgh,” was 
being constructed in the purest stone style without 
any of the columns or mouldings that suggest an 
ultimate origin in wood. The Etruscans, though 
introducing wood forms into both tombs and 
temples, proved themselves to be born masons in 
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their treatment of stonework in walls and gates 
and arched conduits. 

That the Ionic volute is, ultimately, a vegetable 
form has been, for some time past, generally 
recognised ; but it is none the less true that the 
Greeks themselves in the historical period regarded 
it rather as a rolled-up band or cushion. The 
cirdle, or balteus, round the middle of it, on the 
side view, as well as the Vitruvian epithet pulvi- 
nata, is proof thereof; and this has conditioned 
Boetticher’s treatment of the feature in his J'ek- 
tonik der Hellenen. This transformation of a 
vegetable into a textile form suggests the reflec- 
tion that the volute, as a decorative feature, was 
fashioned with a view to the front aspect only, 
and that its use for a capital demanding an all- 
round treatment involved difficulties which could 
only be surmounted by falsifying its whole origin 
and history. The volute in itself is an admirable 
feature for graphic delineation, and for the relief 
treatment it receives on the stele, by means of 
which its early history can be traced. The fully 
developed Ionic capital, on the other hand, when 
viewed on front and sides, offers contradictory 
elements which prevent our regarding it with 
unmixed satisfaction. 

There are several questions raised by Dr. 
Richter’s Paper, and by the discussion thereon, 
into which there is no space to enter. ‘Too much 
need not be made of the difference between the 
horizontal volutes of the Ionic capital and the 
vertical volutes of the early stele, for these same 
vertical volutes reappear in a pronounced form at 
the corners of the later Corinthian capital of the 
Greeks. The interesting capital from Kition, 
figured on p. 131 of the JourNAL, shows the two 
vertical volutes coalescing into the ultimate Ionic 
form. Any complete treatment of the early history 
of the Ionic volute would need to take account of 
Babylonian as well as Egyptian prototypes. As 
Mr. Phené Spiers remarked [p. 133), the canopy 
under which the god Samas is seated on the little 
Babylonian tablet in the British Museum shows 
the volute employed peripterally in Mesopotamian 
art before the date of any known Greek or Phe- 
nician examples. have borrowed 


That art may 
the form previously from Egypt, but it might be 
well to use the term “lotus ’’ with something of 
reservation. In his recent lectures on Kgyptian 
decoration, Professor Flinders Petrie admits the 
impossibility of distinguishing clearly between the 
lotus and papyrus in ornament. Though in 
nature the opened lily and the papyrus-head in 
full flower are distinct enough, yet the Egyptians 
conventionalised them into much the same shape, 
while the buds of the two plants, as well in nature 
as in art, are practically identical. It is a ques- 
tion of some importance how far the Egyptians, in 
their employment of the two, recognised the essen- 
tial difference in their structure. To employ the 
lotus, however much conventionalised, as an archi- 
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tectural support, is against the best traditions of 
decorative art, which forbid any such absolute 
contradiction of the nature of a plant when used 
for purposes of ornament. To turn and twist a 
thistle into convolutions that suggest the tendrils 
of a climbing rose is not less tasteless than to 
stiffen the naturally lank stem of the water-lily 
into a reed-like upright ; and one would prefer to 
find for the plant columns of Egyptian architec- 
ture an origin in the papyrus rather than in the 
lotus. Certain well-known Middle-limpire columns 
are certainly papyrus bundles, for each stem indi- 
cates the characteristic triangular section of that 
plant, while the later bud and _ open-flower 
columns, such as those of the hypostyle Hall at 
Karnak, are summary representations of clustered 
papyrus stems rather than monstrous and un- 
natural lotus stalks. The conventionalised 
papyrus-flower makes just as good volutes as the 
lotus, and there is no reason why the latter plant 
should monopolise all the attention of students of 
origin in ancient ornament. 
Edinburgh. 


Volute at Tell el Hesy (Lachish). 


From Witu1am Simpson [H.4.], R.L— 

On reading Dr. Richter’s valuable and sugges- 
tive Paper, I write to call attention to an example 
of the thin pilasters surmounted by an_ Ionic 
volute, similar to those represented in fig. 2, 
from tomb No. 3[p. 115], and fig. 28, from tomb 
No. 2[p. 125]. These instances are from door- 
ways, and curiously only one volute is on the 
semi-pilaster. In THE R.1.B.A. Journat for 25th 
September 1890, p. 424, will be found a com- 
munication of mine, with an illustration, entitled 
‘Cast of a Slab found at Tell Hesy,’’ a spot 
which I have very strong evidence for believing 
was the ancient Lachish of Scripture. Professor 
Flinders Petrie had only a few months before made 
some explorations at that place for the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and this slab was one of his 
finds ; he sent a cast of it home, which may be 
seen at the Office of the Fund, 24, Hanover 
Square. The merest glance will show that the 
slab from Tell el Hesy represents a rude pilaster 
similar to those in the tomb at Tamassos. A 
small brochure on the explorations, written by 
Professor Flinders Petrie, entitled Tell el Hesy 
(Lachish), was published by the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, and in Plate [V.—a reproduction 
of a section of which [p. 165] is kindly permitted 
by the committee of the Fund—will be found 
Professor Flinders Petrie’s restoration of the 
doorway where the slab was found. In .that 
restoration there is the half-pilaster on the side of 
the door, under the lintel, and the volute pro- 
jecting from the doorpost, the whole being an 
exact repetition of the arrangement shown in 
Dr. Richter’s fig. 2. As Tell el Hesy is in 
South Judea, and close to the Egyptian frontier, 
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this may be a point in favour of Dr. Richter’s 
theory of the lotus origin of the Ionic volute. It 
at least shows that this peculiar arrangement was 
common along the whole extent of the Pheenician 
coast. It may 
be pointed out 
that these Cy- 
prian and Phe- 
nician _Tonic- 
formed capitals 
belonged to pi- 
lasters, and not 
tocolumns;and 
in the instances 
of the Tamassos 
tombs and the 
Tell el Hesy 
doorway, they 
are not con- 
structive, but 
they appear to 
be merely deco- 
rative. This 
cast does not de- 
tract from the 
bearing of these 
forms on the 
origin of the 
volute. Still it 
leaves us with 
another __ pro- 
blem, that is, 
How did these 
pilasters with a 
volute become 
connected in 
that peculiar 
way with doors? 

The above is quite a separate question from the 
origin of the volute. I forget now which of my 
early architectural masters first taught me that 
the Doric Order represented the proportions of the 
human figure—masculine ; and that the Ionic was 
typical of the feminine, the volute having origi- 
nated from copying the hair of the woman, twisted 
on each side of the head in spiral form. In 
my communication to the JournaL, referred 
to above, I have given my reasons for assuming 
that the Ionic volute originated in the horns of 
animals in primitive times: this origin I still feel 
inclined to adhere to. But at the same time I 
frankly confess that Dr. Richter’s Paper leads me 
to hesitate and await further information. 
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Section of doorway of pilaster building, Tell el 
Hesy. About 1,000 B.c. Restored by Pro- 
fessor Flinders Petrie. 


The Use and Origin of the Greek Ionic Capital. 
From R. PHENE Spiers [f’], F.S.A.— 

I desire to add to the remarks I made on Dr. 
Richter’s Paper one very important consideration 


which does not seem to have been taken into 
account either by him, or by Professor Goodyear 
in his work on the Egyptian lotus plant; and 


which I forgot to bring forward in the discussion. 
The main difference between the volute as em- 
ployed in Egyptian and in Greek architecture is 
that in the first case it is introduced only as a 
decoration. There is no such feature as an 
Egyptian Ionic capital, for instance. In Greek 
architecture the Ionic capital is a constructive feu- 
ture, designed not only to carry the weight of the 
entablature and roof, but by its form to suggest 
a spread of the capital. It is, in fact, a bracket 
capital, and, being placed parallel with the archi- 
trave, suggests a wider support than the abacus 
(always square) actually gives. The Greeks evi- 
dently felt the importance of this, for, when at 
each end there was no such architrave to support, 
they turned it into a decorative feature, viz. the 
angle volute. This led to a complicated arrange- 
ment on the inside, which was all very well when 
it was under a portico. When, however, in Pompeii, 
Ionic capitals were employed in the atria or 
peristyles, they were obliged to make a special 
design in which there were four angle volutes ; 
and in these cases the lonic capital was no longer 
a bracket support. It is this constructional 
quality possessed by the Ionic capital which 
inclines me to the belief that it was derived from 
Babylonian or even Median sources, where it was 
invented and always used for constructive pur- 
poses, and not only as a pure decoration. I am 
quite willing to allow that the Cyprus capitals as 
illustrated by Dr. Richter have all of them an 
origin which seems to be more Egyptian than 
Babylonian ; in fact, as pointed out by Mr. Alma 
Tadema, the volutes are all vertical in their ten- 
dency, whereas in the Greek Ionic capital and the 
Babylonian examples they are all horizontal. 

Since writing the above I have seen Dr. Richter’s 
drawings illustrating the tombs in Cyprus, and 
more especially tomb No. 3, in which he describes 
the volutes decorating the sides of the doors. He 
seems to be at a loss to account for the fact that 
they are placed at right angles to the architrave, 
instead of being parallel with it. Fig. 2, on 
p. 115 of the JourNAL, explains the reason. The 
volute capitals are used there in a decorative and 
not a constructive sense. There is, therefore, no 
reason why they should not have been copied 
from the Egyptian lotus. This and Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s remark as to the horizontality of the 
Ionic capital, as compared with the vertical 
tendency of the volutes in the Egyptian and 
Cyprian lotus capitals, virtually settle the 
question. Dr. Richter’s Paper, in which it is 
attempted to show that the Cyprian capitals are 
the missing links between the Ionic capital and 
the Egyptian lotus buds, has, if anything, proved 
the contrary, viz. that it is rather to Assyrian and 
Median sources that we must look for the origin 
of the Greek [onic capital ; in the evolution of the 
latter, however, the Cyprian capitals may have 
exerted considerable influence. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF ALLIED SOCTETIES. 
THE LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE SOCIETY. 
Modern Decoration. By Francis Donkin Bedford ‘4... 


Among the many causes which have prevented Decorative 
Art in England being all it should be t 3, there is this 
one—The world is so ea vf aK W ee so much, 
and become satiated, restl , and dist tented We lose 
ourselves, and forget that we, too, } n us the spirit 
of creation. We should study the rk f the past, 
worship them, remembering, however, they be x to the 
past and we to the present. For we sl 1 never ignore 
the age we live in, but discover its beaut und be theit 
interpreters. There are 1 l nflu é t work which 
make it very hard for us to express ou es truly. We are 
cramped and thwarted; p t so keen, and 
competition is the devil of destruction to Art. We are in 
such a despe rate hurry to tal t t make time the 
enemy of Art, instead of its friend are, however, 
many strong men who are express themselves with 
their hearts and minds, and many ot} ;! who express 
themselves in a past language, or a present, because they 
have no language of the own. The 1uch of the 
notebook in most buildings.  ‘T el i nstantly put 
to a wrong purpose, and many,I fear, are travellers for 
this purpose. 

Washington Irving in his delightful Sketch Book has 
a little paper entitled “* The Art of Book Making,’’ and he 
heads it with this quotation: * If t severe doom of 
‘Synesius be true, it is a greater offence to steal dead 


17 


thei become of 


‘men’s labour than clothes, what shall 

‘most authors ?’’ and I hope the d 1 is equally severe 
for those who steal living men’s labour a ) If we have 
no creative power at all, let us by I ner of means keep 
from art, which is creative or nothi et us remembe1 
that the man who accepts a * job e intention 
of putting his heart into it, and p es aw in which 





vth of art, and 
tless thousands 


his love is not apparent 


every such additional work adds t 





that are acting as false beacons the public, who must 
be trained to help us in order that true art may flourish 
amongst us. Emerson, in his essay on Art, says that 
“the Art which thus separates is first separated. 
“Art must not be a superficial talent ich superficial 
‘artists reject life as prosaic, and create a death which 


“ they call poetic.” 


Then there are the revivalists, and English art has 
derived a great and neve -be tten benefit from those 
who, in the early part of thi tury, their writings, 
told us of the spirit which animated the work of our fore- 
fathers—the spirit of love in design and truth in execution. 





This trumpet blast echoed and re-echoed throughout the 
land, and art, which ] lept ndred years, 
“ though it was no sleeping beauty refreshed. 
Their words were one thing, however, but their words 
carried out in practice by them and ir disciples were 
another. They are not thieves, but true lovers of a bygone 
age, who put all their trust in the past, and their minds 
in endeavouring to resurrect it, and always in the most 
earnest spirit and entire honesty of pose; and of these 
resurrections they would say, ‘This is art, translated 
“ by us, but worked out in its entirety d carried to a 


reater than 


ours, an age 


We dare 


‘* perfection by men in an 
*‘ possessing all things cond 





work. 
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‘ go no further than they save to plan and arrange for the 
‘ century in which we live, and our work will have life in 
Will it? The planning and arrangement 
and proportion are all very complete and clever; but 
is the art? It is standing weather-beaten, in the 
towns, among the hills and valleys where they found and 
studied it, and no power on earth can transplant it, no 
translator revivify it. There is no such thing as revival, 
no such thing as the restoration of a force long since 


* consequence.” 


where 


spent. 

In such attempts we are false both to the past and to 
the present, and that begets a confusion which is worse 
confounded. We must be true to the present, and to it 
we must wed ourselves heart and soul, strengthened with 
the lessons the past has taught us—a past which has 
reached us slowly, and must be carried on by us in the 
same gradual way. There can be no cessation if we are 
true to ourselves and to nature around us. It is to nature 
we must turn, not to museums. Nature will restore all 
things, and the study of it should be seen in all we design. 
How often is design a travesty on Dame Nature, and how 
careful we should be in our study of her before we dare 
use her forms for our use! A great man’s interpretation 
of nature is of greater interest to his fellows than nature 

elf, just because the animate soul is capable of repro- 
ducing the inanimate soul of nature. Emerson puts this 
very clearly, I think. He says: 


What is that ibridgment and selection we observe in all 
ul activity, but itself the creative impulse ? for it is the 

let of that higher illumination which teaches to convey a 
What is a man but nature’s 
finer success in self-explication? What is aman but a finer 
1 compacter landscape than the horizon figures—nature’s 

> und what is his speech, his love of painting, love 

ture, but a still all the weary miles and 
of space and bulk left out, and the spirit or moral of it 
contracted into a musical word, or the most cunning stroke of 


) 


er sense by simpler symbols. 





finer success 





the pencil 


Just as colour gives the chief beauty to the painter's 
work, so does line to that of the decorative artist. It is 
to me a very remarkable thing that painters and deco- 
rators (I do not allude to that delightful trade combination) 
do not sympathise with each other more. The decorator 
so often is narrow, and because there is an absence of 
the beauty of line as he sees it, he is too ready to con- 
demn the painter’s work without noticing all that lies 
behind it, whatever it may be—delicious harmonies of 
atmospheric effect, or spontaneity of expression. 
' narrow also, and de- 


colour, 
And the painter is too often, alas! 
spises the work of the architect or decorative artist, and 
ignores altogether beauty of form in that he surrounds 
himself with, be it the outside of his house, if he himself 
builds it, or the inside and its furniture and fittings. 
What matters it to him what the form of the chair is like 
in which he lounges, smoking his pipe and meditating on 
his next picture ? or what the form of the plates and glasses 
from which he eats and drinks? It is astounding this 
divorce between colour and line, and line and colour, where 
natural; but when it arises from sheer indolence, it is 
deplorable. There are so many opportunities now for 
artists studying one another’s work in London and the 
provinces, and, what is more, for studying the work of the old 
masters, that there is little or no excuse for our not under- 
another. No architectural or decorative 
meeting should be called complete without a painter, and 
no sculptors’ or painters’ club without the architect and 
artist. This peaceable kingdom is coming. 
We shall soon be dwelling happily together, and feed 
together, and know and admire one another’s dens. . . 

In modern decorative art the quality that is most con- 
spicuous by its absence is simplicity—that is, singleness 
of heart and mind. And this is curious, seeing that the 
masterpieces of the past, which are ever before our eyes, 






one 


decorative 
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have held their high position from generation to generation 
owing to this great quality in art. I do not say this quality 
of simplicity alone makes a work of art, but that no work 
can be a work of art without it. It may sound super- 
fluous to say this; but it seems to me to be our duty, 
whenever the chance of speaking out arises, whether the 
audience be composed of those who hold the same opinions 
as the speaker or not, to wage war against this curse of 
our work——this absence of singleness of mind and heart. 

Now these minds of ours differ, and consequently our 
tastes, and one artist is by nature florid and another very 
much the reverse; but their hearts can be just the same, 
and if the work of each is the direct outcome of his heart 
and mind, it is bound to have life and consequently inter- 
est. There are those who have too much heart and too 
little mind —sentimentalists who, carried away by this or 
that principle, produce affectations which they believe 
in their infatuation to be true to that principle, but which 
in reality are merely caricatures of it. And there are 
those who have too much mind—and that a wrong one 
and no heart; whose art-school training gives them the 
power to imitate whatever is most popular, whether they 
believe in it or not, and who use this power merely as a 
means to fill their pockets. Of these I need say no more, 
save that their whole life’s work is absolutely worthless to 
the present and future. And last and first, those artists 
in whose work we see the heart and mind direct glowing 
through it; true to themselves and true to the age in 
which they live; creators who observe nature and the 
work of those who have observed it. For may I quote here 
what I fully believe, that knowledge derived from ob- 
servation and not from books is the only knowledge we 
desire in a work of art? 

How beautiful our homes can be if, in however small a 
way, we carry out in decoration the principles we believe 
in-some of this decoration designed by those whose 
work we admire, and from the sight of which we gain 
strength and derive an ever-living pleasure; and some of 
it perhaps our own, which, being true to ourselves and 
our principles, we do not despise, but keep before us until 
we do something better. 

And wealth is not needed to make a home beautiful or 
comfortable. Certainly we all wish to have riches to 
enable us to carry out this or that idea; but the home can 
be beautiful without riches, which is comforting. In fact, 
very often—too often-—wealth degrades a mind by nature 
simple. When wealth comes in at the door the natural 
simplicity of taste makes a rapid exit by the window. 
The barest cottage has more charm than the mansion 
decked out by some modern upholsterer. I take, then, a 
small house, and give you a few of my ideas for what they 
are worth. Decoration does not only dwell inside the 
house; the exterior should be the introduction to the 
treasures within. Even if the house be of the worst type, 
we can do something to relieve its hideousness, and it 
is miraculous how far a little will go towards this end; 
and I wish my remarks to refer to such a house as this in 
which many of us are, as I have said, compelled to live in 
towns; for the display of good art in these, just as well as 
in that of the new house, will bring about the conversion 
of many that as yet have thought nothing about art at all. 

Well, we can paint the door and the window-frames 
some beautiful colour, and we can take out the glass in 
the door panels—it is pretty sure to be bad—and put 
in its place subdued coloured glass of one tone in leaded 
panes, not small, and oblong for preference; or with a 
little more money we can do something more elaborate. 
The door furniture we can have made from our design. 
ven the number of the house or its name we can design 
too, for every little helps or mars. Printing can be made 
a very beautiful feature. The hall floor can be of oilcloth, 
which, though much abused, can be procured in good, rich, 
single colours, and the effect is broad and soft. It can 
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easily be washed, too, which is a great thing. Rugs of 
harmonious colour or good contrast can be thrown down 
to give warmth. The decoration of the walls depends 
upon their height, but a dado shoulder high in a hall I 
think an advantage, painted or of some strong material that 
can be cleaned, as the marks of those who wait here become 
conspicuous after a time on the paper if carried too low. 
This dado might be of one colour too, and separated 
from the paper above by a rail of delicate moulding of 
slight projection. I saw, the other day,a dado carried out 
in Willesden waterproof canvas, and this, or the Willesden 
paper, can be had in delightful greens, and, in my opinion, 
it looks very well. This might be divided up in oblong 
panels by styles of slight projection, with the angles deli- 
cately moulded, running from the frieze to the skirting of 
stained and polished wood, of a lighter or darker shade of 
the wall tint. Wall-paper designs are so numerous and so 
beautiful that there is no excuse for choosing a bad one, 
and when I say that the best decorative artists are engaged 
in producing designs to suit all purses I have said what 
you already know, and enough—that is, if you use paper 
at all. It should, I think, be used with great judgment. 
The pattern we must consider in relation to the size of 
the room. Where there are many pictures it seems to me 
best to use a plain distempered paper, which is preferable 
to distempering the walls; or a paper of warm and sub- 
dued tint, of small design, not spotty, for, if large and 
visible, the pattern disturbs the pictures, and the pictures 
the pattern. A frieze can be used with great effect either 
plain or stencilled, with inscription and foliage specially 
designed and carried out by the architect himself, if he 
likes ; or it can be bought to match the paper, and there 
are some splendid designs. There ought, however, I 
think, never to be a fuss near the ceiling. The pattern 
should be flowing, that the eye may not rest on any par- 
ticular part. It depends upon the height of the wall 
whether a frieze is wanted or not. They should never be 
shallow; and if deep, they very often cut up a wall too 
much. There is no rule for the height of a dado and 
depth of a frieze. Such rules areno good. The decorator 
must use his own judgment. If the frieze is bought to 
match the paper, the size, of course, is fixed; but the 
height of the room should, of course, be considered before 
you order it. 

Ceilings should be plain. It is a pity to paper or 
decorate them, and the space is always valuable in its 
relation to the decorated walls. If there are plaster orna- 
ments for gaseliers they should be taken off. Gas, though 
useful in a bedroom when used at intervals, is ruinous to 
a ceiling and other things when constantly used in a sit- 
ting-room. The doors should be painted of one colour 
throughout the house, and both sides the same. In a 
small house, too, the scheme of colour should not be 
varied to any great extent in the rooms. It is disturbing. 

In building a house I should like the doors of wood, 
and, if coloured, merely stained, so that the grain may 
show. Let us be sure all our colours harmonise—nothing 
is more miserable than to have a room which is a patch- 
work of colour. We should arrange as much as we 
can for pictures, which ought to be a part of a room, 
and not spots about it, and in our own homes, or in those 
of whom we can influence, the frames should be most 
carefully considered, for frames of a tawdry nature, of bad 
gold and of bad design, completely spoil a wall, however 
beautiful it may be. If we know of a valuable and beauti- 
ful painting to be placed in a room, we might make a 
special treatment for it, not so as to draw immediate 
attention to it, but to make it a beautiful part of a beauti- 
ful whole. If it is our own home we are decorating we 
should design and make, if possible, or have made, all our 
own furniture, and we should endeavour to make those 
whose houses we build have their furniture specially 
designed and made for them. Book-shelves and cup- 
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Residential Flat—Restrictive Covenants. 
HUDSON CRIPPS 
a Mrs. Hudson, 


known as 


tenant of a flat in 
Mansions, nea 


This was a motion by 


a block of buildings Oxford 


INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


Regent Circus, which had been built and for many years 
used as residential flats, to restrain the landlord from 
turning the greater part of the building into a club. 
The motion was heard by Mr. Justice North, in the Chan- 
cery Division, on the 13th December. 

rhe building is a quadrangular one, with a court in the 
middle, having one common entrance and staircase for the 
use of all the tenants, the premises on each floor having 
access to the general staircase by means of verandahs com- 
municating therewith. 

The tenant had signed an agreement on a printed form 
which was used for all the flats, and containing stipula- 
tions that the tenant should use her rooms as dwelling- 
rooms only, and should observe a series of regulations 
plainly intended to preserve the comfort and convenience 
of a number of residents. There was no evidence that 
any representation had been made to the tenant that the 
other flats were let on similar terms. The landlord had 
commenced extensive alterations with a view to turning 
the whole of the ground and first floors of the building 
into a fashionable club. He did not propose to interfere 
with the plaintiff’s flat, which was on the second floor, or 
the approach to it; but some, at least, of the flats on the 
second floor were to be used as bedrooms for the members 
of the club. 

Mr. Swinfen Eady, Q.C., and Mr. J. Bradford were for 
the plaintiff; and Mr. 8. O. Buckmaster for the defendant. 

Mr. Justice North held that the tenant was entitled to 
have the general character of the building preserved, and 
eranted an injunction against the landlord’s using the 
building for any purpose other than residential flats, and 
from making any structural alterations with a view to any 
use so restrained. 


The London Building Act 1894. 
MARSLAND VU. GREEN. 

rhe following case, which was heard by Mr. Hopkins at 
Lambeth on the 17th December, illustrates the practical work- 
ing of section 201 (14) and sections 206 and 211 (4) of the 
London Building Act 1894. William Robert Green, the 
owner of No. 98, Hollydale Road, Peckham, was summoned 
by Mr. Ellis Marsland, district surveyor, for converting a 
building, to wit, a greenhouse, which when originally 
erected was legally exempt from the operation of the 
London Building Act, into a workshop and store. 

Mr. Williams appeared in support of the summons, and 
Mr. Webb defended. 

Mr. Williams said the summons was taken out for a 
contravention of section 211 of the London Building Act. 
Mr. Ellis Marsland stated that on the 7th December he visited 
the premises, No. 98, Hollydale Road, and found a green- 
house used for the storage of paint, turpentine, wall-papers, 
and other combustible materials. A portion of the roof 
was covered with corrugated iron, and two of the sides 
were boarded up. The building was originally a green- 
house. Under the new Act a builder could put up a 
without notice to the district surveyor. 
Builders were finding that out, and were putting up green- 
houses and then converting them for use for other purposes. 

For the defence Charles Malthouse, the tenant of the 
premises, said he entered into occupation in September 
last, and the greenhouse was erected by the defendant for 
his (Malthouse’s) convenience. It was now in exactly the 
same condition as when it was originally constructed. 
The witness had been repairing the house, and during the 
progress of the work he put some paint-pots and other 
articles in the greenhouse out of the way. He intended to 
use the building as a greenhouse when a stove had been 
fixed. 

Mr. Hopkins adjourned the summons sine die. 

Samuel Morrison, of The Gables, Alleyn Park, was also 
summoned for converting a greenhouse into a_billiard- 
room. In this case the offence was admitted, and Mr. 
Hopkins fined the defendant 20s. and 42s. costs. 
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